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- The first number of a monthly paper entitled ‘First Tzacuine,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
oung Children, was issued last month. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the best 
ychers. Theoretical ‘‘ papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although some of 
4 lem possess acknowledged beauty. “‘ First TEACHING” is a right hand of help to the Primary teacher. The publishers will be aided by 
lady possessing skill and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects will 


ediscussed. 

. The Kindergarten. History, Music, Etc., Etc. 

-, Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, The Management of Children. 

ind Spelling, Composition, Geography, Occupation for Young Children. 


The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


ure This paper is the same size as the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. A large number of subscriptions 
ak (eve already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. Subscribers to the InsTITUTE 
° ill get in that paper most of the material in “‘ First TEACHING.” 


AGENTS WantTtsED 


every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools to receive subscriptions for the InstiruTE and First TEACHING, to whom 
beral terms will be given. Send for sample copy and terms to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.., Educational Publishers 21 Park Place, New York. 
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SEASONABLE INFORMIETION. 

We have heretofore taken occasion 
to call the attention of our readers to 
the merits of Mapame PorTER’s CoucH 
BasaM, and do so again, believing it 
to be what its proprietors claim for it. 
It is a remedy which has been long 
known, and is very generally and ex- 
tensively used, particularly in New 
York and the New England States 
where it is kept on hand as « house- 
hold remedy, and where its virtues are 
highly and justly prized. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to children, being very 
palatable and free from nauseous taste, 
and therefore readily taken by them. 
It is at the same time one of the most 
efficacious remedies in use. It has 
maintained its high standard of ex- 
cellence for over forty years, despite 
the many remedies which in the mean- 
time have been extensively advertised 
in the public prints. It is not claimed 
for it that it is a cure for Consumption, 
although even in the worst cases of 
that disease we hear that it affords 
relief, when relief is all that can be 
expected. —Christian Advocate. 


‘‘ WuatT would you do if you were 
me and I were you?’’ tenderly inquired 
a young swell of his lady friend, as he 
escorted her home from church.— 
‘* Well,” said she, “if I were you IL 
would throw away that vile cigarette, 
cut up my cane for firewood, wear my 
watch-chain underneath my coat and 
stay at home nights, and pray for 
brains.” 





GOLD AND SILVER.—No one Owns as 
much gold asa ton, or of silver. A 
ton of gold is worth $602.875 ; of silver, 
$2,000. No man could seize on a cubic 
foot of gold and carry it off, for it will 
be 1,200 lbs. ; it is wortha good deal of 
money—$300,000. A cubic foot of silver 
weighs 600 Ibs. and is worth about 
$40,000. If allthe gold in the world 
was made into a solid mass, it is esti- 
mated it would make a cube thirty 
feet on a side and be worth $9,500,000,- 
000. * 
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JoHN MoGINNEss says: Dr. Benson, 
I will pray for you as long as I live, 
because you took pity on me when I 
was sick and in the hospital, and sent 
me two boxes of your Celery and 
Chamomile Pills, and they cured me 
of Sciatica, Neuralgia and Nervous 
weakness. 





A SCHOOL-TEACHER asked : 
bird is large enough to carry off aman?” 
Nobody knew; but one little girl sug- 
gested ‘‘a lark.” And then she ex- 
plained: ‘‘ Mamma said papa wouldn’t 
be home until Monday, because he had 
gone off on a lark. 5 


ROSY CHEEKS 
Young ladies want, and all want 
healthy looks as well as feelings. Now 
how to get and keep well is the prob- 
lem to be solved ; to all we say, look 
at the testimonials in the advertise- 
ment of the Blanchard Blood and 





Nerve Food—the best Physicians 
Munisters, Law and hosts of 
ovhers have its merits. If 


you don’t feliove it, send for circulars, 
or what is better, try§jthe Food for 
yourself. 
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NEURALGIA, 
Nervous Irritability, Sciatica and all painful } 
Nervous Diseases.—A treatise by a well known 
physician, a specialist on these subjects, concludes 
as follows: “* Neuralgia is one of the most painful 
of diseases, and is attended with more or less ner- 


vous irritation. Sciatica is also a form of neural- 
gia, and all painful nervous diseases come under 
that name. Neuralgia means nerye ache, and 
therefore you can suffer with neuralgia in any 
part of the body, as the nerves are supplied to 
every part.” 

p bine Sarath pease ae fay ny 
of neuralgia, nature of the nervous 
tem, with the many diseases that 1s it is su 

aad here found by ackae fae tei my og 


“it Dood i poverty of 
the 1 a fluid—it Sospunee ie impove 
poor, and in some cases starved, not because the 
patient does not eat, but because what is eaten is 
not appropriated to the nervous system; there 
are many causes for this, but. Dr. C. W. Benson’s 
Celery and omile Pills have in my hands 
roved a perfect remedy for this condition and 
prmodios. 


Sold 5 50 cents a box. 
North taw Pie ~ maliienoee. Md. By 
L, boxes for $1. or six boxes for $1.50, to 

any address. 





DOK. U. W. BENSUN'S 


SKIN CURE) 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINGS on all parts of the 





All first class druggists have it. Price$1. per package. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


Sewing Machines,’ 








ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDEBR-TENSION, AN) 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 
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MiwERaLs, SOTEIT TIFT, fe Near MEDICAL Boor 
And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are Sy a 
roOoTs, M.D: 

Avenue, , Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; F. aatenert ogres Ameri A for the Advancement f Science; 
b S23 d of Nat. Sciences, Phila., and American Muscum of Nat, Hist, Central Prk, N.Y, 
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Specimens sent to of the world pecimen copy of the ill ly Naturali 
Hour of pope ent ea Bu — mone ene ey tne sce each monthly ise. 
highest award given one Centennial Exposition of 1876, award 
given to any Amazicun fos ” Collections ‘of Minerals.” ’ “ 
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COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, hoere Dhiba greg . etal. 

Iections of roo illustrate all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
Mineraiey all the princi a 3 & &c. Bec. Te criioetions arelabelled with printed label that can only be 
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DRIVE OUT THE BADBREADING. 


¢/T HE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 








ver 50 Cents a Year. 


we Te aa 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF) 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


It will encourage @ SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, # 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions : 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, 0 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of emin¢ 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains readi 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore,. the teacher has ta 
he pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he! 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ; more than t 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with! 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved to be his fathe 
cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read # 
seizes on the ‘Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, inter? 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is CHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading &! 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselv# 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deel 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact ev 
body says “it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only! 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. Y’ 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they » 


E. L. KELLOGG & OO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
21 Park Place, New Y# 
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THE power of an approving word, or of a 
harsh one, cannot be over-emphasized. It is 
not for children alone that words are potent 
for help or harm. We are all children in this 
matter—always children. As Emerson puts 
it: “‘ No man has a prosperity so high or firm 
but two or three words can dishearten it. 
There is no calamity which right words will 
not beg in to redress.”—S. S, Times. 




















In the cities the public schools are divided 
into two classes, primary and grammar 
schools. The descriptive term, ‘‘ grammar,” 
was well enough when it was first employed. 
The chief business of the pupil was the study 
of Latin grammar ; when Latin was shaken 
off the term was continued, for the boys 
were put into English grammar. But gram- 
mar has had its day—there is less and less of 
ittaughtevery year. Why, then, absurdly call 
these departments grammar schools? They 


vanced” schools. We have three classes of 
schools, Primary Schools, Secondary (High) 
Schools, and Colleges. 





WHETHER the teacher is happy in his work 
or not depends upon the way in which he 
does it, or rather the motive that impels him. 
The man who goes to his task reluctantly, 
like a scourged slave, has no enjoyment in 
his labor. It is, to him, like a perpetual pun- 
ishment. How slowly, to his eyes, the sun 
rises in its zenith! How slowly it sinks to 
the western horizon! With leaden feet the 
weary hours go by. And he dreads the mor- 
row which is to be but a repetition of the 
dreary to-day. His sluggish pulse does 
hardly beat. He seems but half alive. How 
different it is with the man who works with 
a will! Whatever he touches at once be- 
comes interesting to him. Heis absorbed in 
what he is about, and he exclaims at night, 
**How short the day has seemed!” Not an 
hour has hung heavily on his hands. 

**Goop lessons to-day, or a strapping.” 

This, says a New Haven paper, was the 
opening address made by a teacher in that 
city to a school in which the oldest pupil was 
not over eight years of age. And yet most 
people suppose the educational millenium 
has been reached. ‘‘ What elegant build- 
ings !” they say, ‘‘ what beautiful furniture !” 
‘‘what finely-illustrated text-books!” Yes, 
yes, but the teachers, what of them? Are 
they nobly planned? Are they in sympathy 
with the children? Do they understand 
what education is ? 

“‘Good lessons!’ When will the teacher 
cease to confound lesson-hearing and teach- 
ing. ‘“‘Come and recite your lessons,” 
** Have you recited your lessons;?” are com- 
mon expressions ; they show which way the 
wind blows. The poor teacher hears lessons ; 
he demands good lessons ; he threatens dire 
punishment if the lessons are not learned. 
And the lesson-mill is grinding away at 
about as fearful a rate as ever, and yet this 
the nineteenth century !” 
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Pror. ALLEN, who has been so long identi- 
fied with the educational matters of this 
State, has been appointed Principal of the 
Minnesota State Normal School, at St. Cloud. 
We announce this with regret, for we lose 
thus one of our ablest men, but yet with sat- 
isfaction, for Minnesota secures a most com- 
petent man. If Professor Allen had merely 
the scholarship needful for the position we 
should mourn over the future of the St. 
Cloud Normal School. But he is a man who 
understands the science and art of teaching, 
and he will see that they are taught. We 
feel sure that he will do a lasting and wide- 
spread good to the whole Northwest. 

Last year Prof. Allen was President of the 
N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, and his 
address was one of the most earnest deliver- 
ed by any who have held that office. 





post at the Geneseo Normal School has been 


teacher by sincere convictions ; he wil! not 
be merely a position-holder and a salary- 
drawer. Fortunate are the Minnesota peo- 
ple in escaping those who, having been in 
academies, union schools, etc., for a time, 
look on the normal schools as simply posi- 
tions offering higher pay, and, therefore, 
just what they need. Prof. Allen has 
worthy of and qualified for his post by long 
and arduous labors. Wesincerely hope he may 
accomplish the ardent desires of his heart for 
the teachers of Minnesota. 


, 
peel 
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His 


HeEk:E is an incident that occurred in Sul! 
livan County. A farmer’s son ‘‘reckoned he 
would teach;” went off one wet day, when he 
could not plough, got a certificate; got a 
school a half dozen miles from home; kept 
at work until the Saturday night preceding 
the Monday upon which school was to open ; 
presented himself on Monday, heard classes 
read, spell, etc., kept the roll; “kept ‘em 
still,” didn’t lose a day; drew his pay; 
closed school on a Friday night and began 
work on the next Monday morning on the 
farm. 

Just how many similar incidents occurred 
in the great Empire State, will not appear in 
any commissioner’s report, nor are they 
alluded to in the report of the committee on 
the “Progress of Education,” which yearly 
comes before the State Teachers’ Association. 
In one case in Oneida County the teacher 
went home daily at noon to feed his hogs! 
This fact was well known to the pupils and 
they would say as he took his hat ‘‘C-——is 
going to feed his shoats.” 

If Prof. Allen, chairman of the committe: 
“to advance education” would make a report 
of things as they are it might lead to a re- 
form. The parents are used to this kind, of 
thing; they think it part of the system! 
And the children—why they suppose it all 
right; have not their fathers and mothers 
planned out the thing for their benefit ? Th 
truth is that the benefit is all in the pocket of 
the young man who draws the pay. The 
country spends a pile of money to educate its 
children and doesn’t do it. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. 

‘“‘T wish to awaken a conviction that th 
knowledge of nature in our day lies at the 
very foundation of the prosperity of states; 
that the study of the phenomena of nature 
is one of the most efficient means for the de- 
velopment of the human faculties, and that, 
on these grounds it is highly important 
that this branch of education should be in- 
troduced into our schools as soon as possible. 
To satisfy you how important the study of 
nature is to the community at large, I need 
only allude to the manner in which, in mod- 
ern times, man has learned to control the 
‘forces of nature, and to work out the mate- 
‘rial which our earth produces. The impor- 
tance of that knowledge is everywhere mani- 
fested tous. AndIcan refer to no better 
| evidence to prove that there is hardly any 
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other training better fitted to develop the 
highest faculties of man than by alluding to 
that venerable old man, Humboldt, who 
was the embodiment of the most extensive 
human knowledge in our day, who acquired 
that position, and became an object of rever- 
ence throughout the world, merely by his de- 
votion to the study of nature. If it be true, 
then, that a knowledge of nature is so impor- 
tant for the welfare of the states, and for the 
training of men to such high positions 
among their fellows, by the development of 
their best faculties, how desirable that such 
a study should form a part of all education ! 
And I trust that the time when it will be in- 
troduced into our schools will be only so far 
remote as is necessary for the preparation of 
teachers capable of imparting that instruc- 
tion in the most elementary form. The only 
difficulty is to find teachers equal to the 
task—for, in my estimation, the elementary 
instruction is the most difficult. It is a mis- 
taken view with many that a teacher is al- 
ways sufficiently prepared to impart the first 
elementary instruction to those intrusted to 
his care. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth ; and I believe that in intrusting the in- 
struction of the young to incompetent teach- 
ers the opportunity is frequently lost’of un- 
folding the highest capacities of the pupil by 
not attending at once to their wants. I have 
been a teacher since I was fifteen years of 
age, and I am ateacher still, and I hope I 
shall be a teacher all my life. I do love to 
teach ; and there is nothing so pleasant to 
me as to develop the faculties of my fellow- 
beings, who, in their early age, are entrusted 
to my care; and I am satisfied that there are 
branches of knowledge which are better 
taught without books than with them. 
There are some cases so obvious that I won- 
der why it is that ,teachers always resort to 
books when they teach some new branch in 
their schools. When we would study natural 
history, instead of books, let us take speci- 
mens—stone, minerals, crystals. When we 
would study plants, let us go to the plants 
themselves, and not'to the books describing 
them. When we would study animals, let 
us observe animals.”—AGASssIzZ. 
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By Cuas. G. LELAND, Philadelphia. 

The experiment of introducing hand work into 
our public schools has succeeded beyond the most 
sanguine anticipations. It isa fact, there isin every 
large city of the Union (Philadelphia alone except- 
ed) a Ladies’ Decorative Art Association, in which 
other branches besides needle-work are so practised, 
that the undertaking ‘is a pecuniary success, or 
at least self-supporting. Now, what can be done 
by grown-up women in “decorative art ’—I do not 
mean high art—can be done as well by children. 
Even the ladies’ associations in America do not pro- 
duce any,better wood-carving, needle-work, and 
metal work than I have seen executed by mere in- 
fants in Italy and in the East. It was, indeed, in 
Egypt, and in Miss Whateley’s school in Cairo, that 
I first clearly saw the immense advantage which 
would result from making hand-work an integral 
part of all edueation in all schools. With that idea, 
in my frequent visits to the Continent of late years 
I continually gathered facts and investigated every 
source of industry to aid me in realizing it. 

The first question connected with such work is 
generally to the effect that it adds another branch 
to the already overgrown curriculum of school 
studies. To this I reply that I have thus far found 
that the children’ regard such drawing as we give, 





painting, carving, and modeling in clay, as the 
most agreeable of occupations, and are glad to come 
on holiday afternoons to thus pass the time. In 
drawing, the children, as soon as they can copy 
simple patterns and draw a line decently, are 
taught to design and draw together. Thus, having 
copied an ivy leaf, they are requested to draw a 
wreath of such leaves, or dispose them in a wave 
line, or spiral, ete. I find that this interests them 
far more than the old plan of continually copying, 
Those who have not tried it will be aston- 
ished at the degree of inventiveness and clev- 
erness which even little girls develop in it. 
If a common-place motive is given them they pro- 
duce a common-place variation; if they are given 
Celtic or Romanesque patterns they fall into a 
Celtic or Norman style very easily. In wood-carv- 
ing we have not got beyond surface-cutting, but 
no boy has as yet spoiled a panel. In working 
sheet leather, cuir bouilli, embossing sheet brass, 
painting and art needle-work, there is the same suc- 
cess. The work is rudimentary—not in the least 
like machine work (for which I am, however, 
thankful), but is all fairly good—good enough to 
use for household decoration. There is no pupil 
who could not now, or who will not be able in a 
short time, to produce something saleable. I have 
just received $13 from a lady which I am to pay to 
to one of my teacher-pupils for two brass pan- 
els, and have other orders. But there are many of 
the children who could do precisely the same work. 

It is not generally understood that every child 
not an idiot, can learn to draw when properly 
taught, and that all the minor arts, such as carving, 
sheet-leather stamping, embossing in metal (or re- 
pousse-work) are only drawings worked with other 
implements in other substances. In fact, they are 
all easier than drawing, as is shown by the great 
repugnance of grown-up women pupils to under- 
take preparatory studies in designing. 

These are the results of a few weeks’ instruction 
under very great disadvantages, such as extremely 
limited means, of being obliged to beg the gratu- 
itous services of most of our teachers, and an 
almost entire local apathy as to what is being done 
by us. The New York Herald was the first news- 
paper which sent a reporter to give a detailed ac- 
count of our school, and since that time I have re- 
ceived, in consequence, almost every day, letters 
from all parts of the Union asking for information 
regarding it. I beg your readers to observe that 
we make no effort to create “artists” or draw- 
ing-masters, or to make “pictures.” This was 
considered under the old system of teaching 
“art” in schools as the legitimate and only 
result of learning to draw or paint. My aim, 
never lost sight of and constantly kept before the 
pupils, is that they shall learn to use their hands 
and brains practically, so that they may be better 
qualified to become mechanics and artizans. It is 
a fact that the easiest and quickest way to plain 
sewing (which is not the easiest branch of needle- 
work) lies through crewel-work and outline em- 
broidery, because children like the latter best, learn 
it soonest, and in learning acquire familiarity with 
the needle. When I was asked by a practical car- 
penter once what we intended to teach in our school, 
I replied, ‘‘ We intend giving an esthetic artistic 
education in decorative work. And if any of the 
boys should prove to be very clever we will make 
carpenters of them,” which was perfectly satisfac- 
tory. 

I continually hear from people who examine the 
school; ‘‘ This is all very well, but what is to come 
of it?” They can not admit that there is anything 
‘* practical ” in these decorative arts. To be sure 
sixty per cent. of all the money spent in building 
and furnishing the homes of America goes for noth- 
ing but ornament or decoration, and yet the major- 
ity of examiners wish to know what is the practi- 
cal use of teaching design and its application. A 
direct answer may also be found in the fact that so 
few people can design or copy a pattern, mend or 
repair injured objects, or perform any of the many 
jobs or effect any of the small manufactures re- 
quired in every household. How many again are 
there who can with their own hands prepare accep- 





table gifts ? How many can in an emergency make 
anything that will bring them in a few dollars? I 
think that if children, without injury to their 
other studies, can do this, if nothing more, there is 
a very practical object effected. 

There are, however, many others who ask if chil- 
dren can be taught the decorative arts, why can 
they not as well as learn trades? ‘ Here,” they 
say. ‘‘issomething positively practical.” But it is 
really impracticable. Printing, shoemaking, metal 
filing have all been tried and with what success ’ 
Strong boys can it is true be trained in a separate 
industrial school, but to learn a trade there is re- 
quired far more muscle, brain and time, than is 
compatible with education of the intellect, a book- 
culture in children. Now, the minor arts, after a 
little practice in drawing, can be nearly all learned 
almost at once. This is far from being generally 
understood. When properly taught, a boy or girl 
invariably produces at the first trial a carved panel 
or a brass repousse plaque or a basse rilievo in clay, 
which would tind a purchaser. If any doubt this I 
shall be happy to show them specimens of the work 
of beginners at our school. And with practice very 
small children who could never learn a trade easily 
acquire minor arts. In Switzerland and especially 
in Italy, beautiful wood-carving, mosaic-lay- 
ing, etc. is done by little ones, even six years of 
age. Ihave seen, myself, in Egypt, boys from 
twelve to fourteen years of age making beautiful 
jewelry, and children of six and eight at equally 
artistic work. And I believe that American chil- 
dren are as clever as their Swiss, Italian or Arab 
brothers and sisters. 

Iwould say in conclusion that I shall be most 
happy to confer or correspond with any persons 
desirous of introducing industrial art-work into 
any schools anywhere. I make the offer because I 
know perfectly well that if I could have availed my- 
self in another person of the experience which I 
have acquired since I began the experiment, I 
should have been spared three quarters of such 
troubles as I have had in connection with it. 

I have found it absolutely necessary to prepare 
manuals of the minor arts which are suitable to 
such teaching, and these are now being published 
ata very cheap rate for school use by Messrs. Whit- 
lock & Turnure, at 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
It was solely owing to their previous publication 
in England that a number of industrial village 
schools were formed in that country, where they 
are extending and prospering. 


* 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





By H. Wanner, Hanover, Germany. 
Editor of the Schul Zeitung. 

Since March, I have belonged to the readers of 
your Schoo, JourRNAL, and it has been very in- 
teresting to me, to know how my fellow teachers’ 
in America work in school and at home. With 
satisfaction I learned that on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the teachers endeavored to push them- 
selves to a higher degree of excellence and to find 
out the best method of the art of education, as we 
do here in Germany, 

We have three classes of schools. 

1. Public schools or local schools, (Volks Schule,) 
the lower class of schools for children, boys and 
and girls, from the 6th to the 14th year. They are 
kept either by the state or by the political com- 
munity, but all surveyed by the state, thé teachers 
being civil officers and paid by the state or the 
political community. In villages, and sometimes in 
small towns, they are connected with the parish, 
but in greater towns never; in villages the public 
schools generally have one class, if the number of 
the pupils reaches 80, a second class must be estab- 
lished. In greater towns, (as here in Hanover) 
this kind of schools have six classes for boys and 
six for girls, both sexes separated. Things taught 
in public schools are: Religion, German, Arith- 
metic, History, Geography, Calligraphy, Singing. 
Drawing and Gymnastics—no military tactics! no 
drilling !—In the two upper classes of boys they 
study rudiments of geometry and physics, and in 
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each class of girls knitting and needlework. Every 
child in Germany is obliged by the school-law to 
attend a public school. 

2. Middle-schools, or generally called Higher 
schools. There are three sorts of them. 

a. The lowest: Hohere Burger Schule. 1 can- 
not give you a proper translation of this word. 
They have besides three preparing classes, in which 
boys from their 6th unto their 9th year are taught, 
sia classes. Pupils generally leave this school in 
their 17th or 18th year, after having passed an ex- 
amination before a commission of the state, and 
they gain by virtue of their certificates the right of 
omitting one year’s military service. We have two 
‘serts of ‘“‘Hohere Burger Schule,” the one with 
Latin, the other without. The ‘‘Hohere Burger 
Schule in Hanover teaches no Latin, that in Uelzen 
does. Hohere Burger Schule with latin is equal to 
a Real-Schule of the first order, with the upper- 
most class (Prima). 

b. Real Schule. They have besides three prepar- 
ing classes, nine real classes ; boys leave them in 
their 18th or 2th year; they gain in the second 
class (Secunda) the right of omitting one year’s ser- 
vice and after the examination they are admitted 
to study mathematics, natural philosophy, modern 
languages in the universities or engineering and 
architecture in the polytechnic schools ; many of 
them also become merchants. 

c. Gymnasium or Lyceum is the highest class of 
“tmiddle-schools” or higher schools. The difference 
‘between Real Schule and Gymnasium is that in the 
Gymnasium the whole study is based on the an- 
cient classical languages, as: Greek, Latin, He- 
brew, and in Real Schule on modern languages, 
natural philosophy, and mathematics. After the 
examination pupils leave the school to finish their 
study in universities. 

3. High-school, or University. Each university 
has four “faculties.” Theology, jurisprudence, 
Medicine and Philosophy. 

School tuition differs very much; in public 
schools pupils pay from 3 to 12, 16 M. a year. 
Hohere Burger Schule 60 to 90 M. Real Schule 
nearly the same. Gymnasium 60 to 120 M. Tuition 
is paid only for instruction ; books, and all other 
things used in school by the pupils they pay for 
themselves. 
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CAN OUR SCHOOLS PROSPER IF RUN BY 
POLITICIANS. 





BY IVAN. 

A great many truthful things have already been 
‘said in the columns of the JouRNAL, relative to the 
folly of such filling of school offices, as has been too 
universal in the past. 

It is impossible that the justice of such remarks 
has been unnoted by serious readers. Being one of 
the most important of these offices, the School Com- 
missionership stands a prominent ilustration of the 
folly permitted, and the wrong often done at elec- 
tions. How many teachers must respond affirma- 
tively to the statement that the Commissioner in 
charge of their District has never been of the slight- 
est service to them in their work. How many in 
their hearts answer, ‘‘ yes,” to the statement that 
the only regard or respect they hold for their Com- 
missioner, is due to the fact that he can give them, 
or deprive them of their certificates. How many 
must in truth say that they look with gratitude, 
not respect, upon a Commissioner, who sent them 
certificates without a personal examination. 

Do not teachers know that these things are true / 

Does not every good teacher wish from his heart 
that it were otherwise / 

The office of School Commissioner is in many 
Counties of New York State considered to be a mere 
sinecure, the nomination for that office being given 
inmany instances to individuals not possessing a 
single qualification which should recommend him 
for the office. The average politician find no objec- 
tion to him in the fact that he is an habitual swear- 
er,or that he drinks occasionally,or he attends places 
of lowamusement. Those who nominate him do 
not inquire so strictly into his qualifications, as to 
make public what is enough for them to know, that 


he could not to save his life stand am examination 
for a second grade certificate. Nor dothey seek to 
discover if he has any idea at all in regard to gener- 
al education. Some fellow has done the party a 
good turn, and he is rewarded with the commission- 
ership, which is a first class office since it pays pret- 
ty well, and will not take up much time, so that it 
need not interfere with any other business he may 
have. 

What cares this man for the good of the schools ? 

What cares he how sorely teachers are tried, or 
how sadly they neglect? What heed does he pay 
to new ideas or advanced methods ? 

Wrapped in a cloak of party influence, he 
smiles and cogitates; ‘‘ If the party beforme, who 
can be against me.” 

Opposed to this too sadly truthful picture of what 
we see, is the ideal commissioner so seldom met, 
yet always looked for by those who reflect seriously 
and intelligently upon the real duties of the office, 
and the influence which may flow therefrom. A 
man of broad culture and a heart full of sympathy 
with our schools; one who will devote his whole 
time and energies to the superintendence of our 
schools; being ready to examine in the light of rea- 
son with the test of experience, improved methods 
and to encourage all efforts to step forward in the 
line of progress. 

One in full sympathy with, and able to aid by ad- 
vice and encouragement, every faithful, industri- 
ous teacher—who, anxious to perform well the re- 
sponsible duties of her position, is yet lacking in the 
knowledge and skill necessary to success. 

One who will consider the normal character of 
the teacher of paramount importance, and who in 
granting licenses will have little respect for political 
effect, and much love for the cause of education. 

With such Commissioners how much good might 
be effected in our schools. & 

Now the question appears, ‘“‘ what can we do 
about the matter?” It does seem that we can doa 
good deal. 

To very many who cast a vote in the election of 
School Commissioner, the real object of selecting 
such an officer is but a vague affair. 

They are easily led by political wire-pullers be- 
cause they don’t understand what they are doing. 
They ought to know but they have so many other 
things to attend to. 

If every intelligent teacher, male or female will 
make an effort to cause the voters in his or her dis- 
trict to see how great an interest they have in this 
matter, much will have been accomplished, for in- 
telligence but preceeds reform. 

From the point of view herein taken, the next 
few days are important ones to the schools of this 
State. 

Having studied carefully the characters of the 
men nominated for the office, it is the duty of every 
one who votes, to use his influence to place in the 
office of Commissioner of schools, the best man ir- 
respective of party. 

Does not this look reasonable ¢ 

Is not this a time for taking a broader view of the 
relation which this office holds toward the people ? 


Let us make a united effort in this direction, and 
see what good will come. 
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FOR WHOM THEY MAY CONCERN. 
By B. A. Brooks. 
L 

Ernestus Pedagogius was a country teacher who 
had long turned a longing eye towards the schools 
of the metropolis. ‘ There,” said he, ‘‘ where 
money is poured out like water and education is 
reduced to a science, the pedagogue must be appre- 
ciated. There I could teach with enthusiasm and de- 
light.” His dream was realized. He secured a po- 
sition in the city schools. Not without some per- 
sonal and political wire pulling; ‘‘ but once in,” 
thought he,” I shall be able to exercise my ability 
and show my zealas a teacher.” He worked, he 
talked, he thought; he employed every endeavor 





to arouse interest in his pupils and to awaken 
their minds. It wasa difficult task. There was a 
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vis-inertie tobe overcome, which was most dis- 
couraging. No advice or encouragement was re- 
ceived from his superiors. Still by unceasing pa- 
tience and toil, he succeeded in making some im- 
pression, and elevating somewhat the standard of 
instruction in his department, and he expected with 
confidence the approval of the examiners. But, in- 
stead came condemnation. His pupils, averages 
were not up to the standard. He had tried to 
make his pupils understand their lessons, which did 
not appear in the marks. He had taught toomuch 
and too well; he nearly lost his place. But being 
shrewd enough to recognize the situation, he in- 
stantly ‘‘reformed,” stopped teaching and began 
hearing lessons and bending all his energies to pre- 
paring his pupils for examination. He found his 
proper hole in the machine, dropped in, and now, 
like the ‘‘ one hoss shay ” it is running as usual, 
much the same.” 

Haec Fabula docet. Be not too anxious to excel 
lest by superior excellence you interfere with the 
existing order of things and lose your own head. 

Il. 

A young porker on his way to the shambles passed 
a show where he saw an educated pig. ‘‘I will see 
what this may be,” said he, and entering he saw his 
brother pick up cards, tell the time and do other 
diverting things which brought him much consid- 
eration and kindness. ‘Tell me,” said Porker, 
‘“‘ how you came to be treated so well while I am 
driven to the butchers?” ‘‘It is because I am 
educated,” was the reply. ‘‘ And how may I be 
educated ¢” ‘‘Go to school.” So young porker 
hastened to the nearest school and took his place in 
the class. He was forced to sit in an unnatural po- 
sition on a bench among blockheads and idiots, as 
they were called. A book was put into his hands 
on whose unmeaning characters he was compelled 
to fix his gaze until he understood them. When he 
was not able to learn them, he was flogged and 
stood in a corner, while epithets were applied to 
him which ‘no self-respecting pig could endure. 
After a few weeks of this torture, he departed say- 
ing, ‘‘ Take me to the butchers, I would rather 
make good sausages than be educated, if that is ed- 
ucation.” 

MoraL.—There is education and education. 

SEEING that I was obliged to teach the children 
without any assistants, I learned the art of teaching 
many at once; and as I had no means of instruct- 
ing except by the living first, saying first what 
they were to repeat after me, naturally fell upon 
the idea of having them draw, write and work 
while learning. Their entire ignorance of every- 
thing obliged me to tarry long among first princt- 
ples, and this led me to realize the heightened inner 
power acquired by the thorough appropriation of 
first principles and the result of a consciousness of 
completeness and perfection even in the lowest 
grades. I became aware, as never before, of the 
intimate connection and inter-dependence existing 
between the first principles of every science and its 
complete outline, and also to feel as never before 
the vast chasms that must be produced in every 
succession of intellectual acquisitions by the con- 
fusion and noncompletion of first steps. The result 
of my attention to this far exceeded my expecta- 
tion; a consciousness of power which they did not 
know, and especially a general sense of beauty and 
order quickly developed itself in the children. They 
were conscious of themselves, and the feeling of 
wearisomeness usual in school, vanished like a ghost 
out of my rooms. They could, would persevere, 
complete and laugh; theirs was not the feeling of 
those who are forced to learn through coercion—it 
was the feeling of awaker’-d and unknown powers 
—a mind and heart elevating feeling whither these 
powers would conduct them.—PEsTaL0zzZI. 








Luminous MeTrors.—At the recent session of the 
British Association, York, Prof. A. 8. Herschel 
read the report of the committee on luminous me- 
teors, in the course of which he referred to the 
aerolite which fell near Middlesbrough this year and 
embedded itself to a considerable depth in the 





earth, 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 





LESSONS ON THE BODY.—THE CARE OF THE EYE, 
What is the use of the eye? Through it we see 
the beauties of nature, the blue sky, the green 
trees, the flowers of varied color, the sun, moon and 
stars, the faces of our friends. How many of these 
things would we see if we were blind? None. 
Name the things of which a blind person can know 
nothing. Desk, table, chair. No. He can know of 
these by feeling. but not so of the sun, or stars, or 
sky. He cannot read our books nor walk alone. 
[tis always night with him. Our eyes, then, are 
very valuable, and we ought to guard the door 
which opens to us so many glimpses of beauty. The 
eyes should be carefully taken care of ; they ought 
always to be kept clean and cool. The eyelashes 
brush the dust away from the eyes. The eyebrows 
keep the perspiration from rolling into the eyes. 
The eyelids protect the eyes from dust. We should 
read by day-light. The light should fall over the 
left shoulder, and upon the page, not upon the face 
of the reader. The elbow should be gently bent, 
and the book held about three-quarters the length 
of the arm from the eye. If we hold the book nearer 
we shall grow near-sighted. We ought never to 
strain the eyes to read fine print; and when we 
read we ought to sit erect. 


LESSONS ON MORALS.—CHEERFULNESS. 

On the grassy hill-side grew a little daisy, with a 
golden centre and white leaflets. It was only tall 
enough to merely peek out over the grass into the 
wide, wide world, It was only large enough to 
cover an inch of the soil. But the sun beamed 
kindly upon it; the dew cooled its parched throat, 
the wind sported with it, blowing it gently hither 
and thither; the soil nourished it through it 
If was a tiny little thing, but all nature 
did its very best to keep the daisy alive. And for 
this the flower was grateful. To be sure, there were 
larger flowers near it, flowers of gay colors and 
sweet perfumes; but the daisy was not jealous. 

My part in life is small, but I shall perform it 
well,” it said, ‘‘I shall be very fresh and cheerful 
always. The children will love me, and they will 
pluck me and weave me into a garland for their 
young brows. But I shall be cheerful always.” 
Was not that sweet language? Yet we have far 
more things than the daisy. Are we grateful? 


stem, 


What had the daisy to be grateful for? What did 
the {daisy say about its part in life? How does 
the daisy perform its part? Is it right to be cheer- 


ful? What have children to be grateful for? How 
should children perform their part in life ¢ 





LESSONS IN LITERATURE. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

‘** It was yesterday, nthe morning twilight ;” these 
are the words the moon told me, ‘“ In the great city no 
chimney was yet smoking, and it was just at the chim- 
neys that I was looking. Suddenly alittle head emerged 
from one of them and then half a body, the arms resting 
on the rim of the chimney-pot. ‘Ya-hip ! ya-hip ! cried a 
voice. It was the little chimney-sweeper, who had forthe 
first time in his life crept through a chimney and stuck out 
his head at the top. ‘ Ya-hip! ya-hip! Yes, certainly 
that was a very different thing from cre@ping about in 
the dark, narrow chimneys ! the air blew so fresh, and 
he could look over the whole city towards the green 
wood. The sun was just rising. It shone round and 
great, just in his face, that beamed with triumph, though 
it was very prettily blacked with soot. 

‘** The whole town can see me now,” he exclaimed, 
‘and the moon can see me now, and the sun too. Ya-hip! 
ya-hip ! And he flourished his broom in triumph.” 

Now who wrote that? You must know who is such 
a friend of children. It was Hans Christian Andersen. 
Have you read his beautiful stories about the ‘‘ Sand- 
hills of Jutland,” ‘The Flying Trunk” and “Charming” ? 
I must tell you about him. He was the son of a poor 


einaker who lived in Denmark. While yet a child 
sowed that he possessed great talent. He had a love- 
iy character, which won him countless friends. When 


he was about five years old his father died, and Hans 
had to goto work. Hans never cared for active sports ; 


he would stay at home to read when other boys were at 
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play. While at the University of Copenhagen he began 
to write poems, stories and plays. The many sorrows. 
and conflicts of his life did not make him bitter and 
cross ; they only served to make him more kind and 
sweet. When he died all the world mourned. Mary 
Mapes Dodge has written a beautiful poem about An- 
dersen. I quote one verse : 
“ There is joy among the angels. To that bright company 
One cometh as a little child—all gladly cometh he ! 
Our Lord hath lifted off his load, hath led him to the light, 
And happy spirits, welcoming, lead up the pathway bright. 
How shall the ransomed poet hear the holy, glorious song, 
The grand, eternal story he hath waited for so long! 
O children! ye who love his name, wait on and watch and 
pray, 
In reverent thought stil] honor him the Lord kath called 
this day.” 
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LESSONS IN SEWING. 


The idea has often been advanced that sewing 
ought to be taught in our public schools. It cer- 
tainly would be a very good thing; but to me it 
seems impracticable with our limited time and 
numberless children, unless it can come under the 
head of ‘‘amusements for children,” and can be 
manoged without the immediate supervision of the 
teacher. The first thing to teach children in the 
sewing line, is the way to hold the needle, and it is 
quite essential that they have sufficient practice on 
some coarse work, to give them the ability to place 
the needle where they want it to go. A good way 
of teaching this in school is to take paper—brown 
wrapping paper is good, that which dry-goods mer- 
chants use—and cut it in squares, fold each square 
through diagonally, and then through again twice. 
Put a long stitch on your sewing machine (surely 
every house has one), and run each folded paper 
through just as it occurs to you, and when you un- 
fold them you will find that you have some very 
pretty patterns marked out. Then buy a paper of 
small darning needles, and hunt up all your odds 
and ends of worsted yarn, or even yellow, blue, 
and pink cords, that every one has more or less of, 
If you have zephyr, split it, it will go twice as far, 
and is just as good. Select one of your most ad- 
vanced girls and teach her how to thread the nee- 
dies, and also how to work the worsted in the pat- 
tern, and place her at the head of the sewing de- 
partment. The children will learn very rapidly 
that they must put the needle through each hole in 
the paper as they come to it, and that they must 
not skip any. 

If, when these mats are finished, you will pin 
them up on the wall in groups, you will be surprised 
at their pretty effect. This is very fine for boys as 
well as girls. They will feel comical at first over 
their employment, and be rather more awkward 
than the girls, but they soon will be as much pleas- 
ed with it and as expert. It is not a waste of time 
for them either, as it is the very best way in the 
world to teach them to sew on buttons, and, cer- 
tainly a boy’s education is very deficient if he has 
not that feminine accomplishment. One important 
thing I would add, and that is, be sure and write 
each pupil’s name on their mats, and number them 
as they make them, for it will make it seem more 
important to them, and they will try harder to 
make their work neat and presentable. 

After this is nicely started in any school it is not 
very much work, but it is very effective in insuring 
quiet while recitation is being conducted. 
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OCCUPATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOLS. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 
NO. XIII.—TIME EXERCISE. 

The children may each be provided with a clock 
dial, which may be made in the following manner. 
Take paste-board or boxes and cut into pieces about 
eight inches square. With a string and very dark 
pencil make two large circles about one inch apart 





1on each: between these circles make the Roman 


numbers as found on the clock; making the 
minute marks between. Cut out paste-board 


hands, fasten two, the minute and hour, in the 
centre of each, just loose enough to be moved with 


ease. 











The teacher may have a clock for her own use or 
make the dial on the board similar to the children’s. 
The teacher may ask what the cards represent 
and what kind of numbers found on them. 

The children may point to the Roman numbers, 
naming each. : 

The teacher may then ask the children to name 
some length of time, and then ask how that is re- 
presented on the clock ; or ask the shortest period 
of time and refer to the second hand of her watch, 
then the next longer period and how that is repre- 
sented. Ask what number they could count to 
take a minute in time. Ask how long a second is, 
what they could do ina second. Refer to pendulum ; 
show by vibrating something, so they will compre- 
hend the length of time. Ask how many seconds 
make a minute. What part of the clock points to 
the time ; what difference they notice in the hands ; 
which hand points to the minute. Ask for the next 
longer period of time ; how many minutes the long 
hand has to point to before it is an hour, how far 
around the clock it goes, how far for a half hour, 
for a quarter, for three quarters; let them count 
the minutes in each. If an even hour, ask where 
the minute hand would be, if a half hour, quarter, 
ete. Which is the hour hand? Have them point 
to each and tell their names. 

Ask where the hour hand would be at each suc- 
cessive hour. If twelve o’clock where each hand 
would be ; if one, two, three, etc. Have them tell 
how far the hour hand goes on the clock in one 
hour, how far the minute hand travels in same 
time. Ask how many hours, in one day; how 
many times the hour hand goes round in the day ; 
the minute hand. Which hand goes fast ? Which 
slow? What does the fast hand show ; the slow 
hand ? 

Then have them set the hands at twelve, what 
time? at one, etc. Ask different ones what time 
itis and where the hands are. In setting even 
hours, which is the only hand to move? Then drill 
on half hours, quarters, five minutes, etc. 

For review have all set certain time, and ask 
where hands are. Then let them set their own 
time, and state time and position of hands. 

This may be taught to quite young children. 
The time table may be written on the board and 
learned by the children. 

Show them how railroad time is given and writ- 
ten, and drill on it both orally and written. 

Ask of what materials watches and clocks are 
made ; how they are made to go: what has to be 
done to make them go. Give them some idea of the 
spring and wheels. 

State the differences between clocks and watches. 

Show a sun dial if possible, and tell them now 
time is told by that; how the correct time is 
known. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM WALLS. 


By W. 

Some time ago a thought struck me; it was this: I 
had made my home as pretty as flowers and pictures 
would permit, but the walls of the class-room looked 
bare, and the general aspect of the room was unin- 
viting. Why should not this be changed? Why 
should not my class-room be a pleasant or a pretty 
room to stay in? Why should not a love of beauty 
be acquired in it? With this ideal set out on an 
expedition to beg, borrow, or buy engravings for 
the walls. I interested the pupils and friends in 
the work. Cheap frames were made and cords 
procured, and one night after school the chromos 
and engravings were hung upon tke walls. There 
was a portrait of Washington and Lincoln and 
three landscape chromos. Never shall I forget the 
surprise and delight with which the children on the 
following day welcomed the changed appearance of 
their classroom. It repaid me for all my toil. 


Here's a positive fact that occurred in one of the 
public schools in Philadelphia recently. A small 











boy was asked to name some part of his own body. 
He thought a moment and then replied: ‘‘ Bowels, 
which are five in number—a, e, i, o and u, and 
sometimes w and y.” 
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LOOK NOT BACKWARD. 


We print atune in Tonic Sol Fa Natation ; the letters are the initials of do, ra, me fa, sol, la, ti, do ; 
tiis used instead of gi to prevent a repetition of the s. The time is indicated by the colons—periods etc. 
fhe above selection is a good school room song, and very suitable for the morning or opening exercises. 
The music is very simple and can easily be learned by all grades of pupils. Beginning with m or ‘‘me,” 
the third tone of the scale, as given in the key of D, followed by f, making two tones for the last third of 
ameasure, they should be sung to one or the up beat of triple measure. e time is so clearly set forth 
by the colons in the full measures that no mistake need be made as to the of the tones. An ac- 
adental _is_ introduced near the end of the second strain, and represented by the syllable ‘‘fe.” 

The cular lines (1) are followed by the heavier accent ; the two dots (:) are followed by the 
weaker accent. The dot (.) shows that the pulse or beat following is of the same length as the one be- 
fore it. The dash (—) shows the sound is prolonged. 

















Key D. From SoneG BELLS. 
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2. Look not backward ! 
iant shini 


Radiant shining, 
Truth’s bright sun adorns thy path, 
Warms the heart that ne’er repining, 
a a ey A me 
who e sparrow, 
As it falleth to the sod : 
Joy will give thee for to-morrow, 
Tt thy life be true to God. 


8. Look not backward ! 


Onward pressing, 
Mark thy path with noble deeds 
Patient toil will bring thee blessing, 
Earnest labor forward leads. 
Look not backward ! Tis before thee 
That the glorious good is set ; 
Onward rides the bright sun o’er thee, 
Forward rolls the vcean yet. 





etc. Continue this until great readiness is secured. 

Now, for liquid measures. First boil some water 
so as to make it pure, (an ingenious teacher can dis- 
til some water); pour it into a clear glass vessel; (I 
used a large glass molasses cup; it was good because 
it had a cover to keep out the dust). Put a clean 
test tube into one scale, and in the other enough 
sand to balance exactly; put on the sand a gram 
weight and pour into the test tube pure water to 
balance it: you have now a milliliter (or a cubic cen- 
timeter marked c.c. Or the two nickels will give 
centiliter. Pour this out ten times and you have a 
deciliter and by pouring this out ten times you will 
have a liter, a very important measure—it is about 
an U. 8. quart (1.06.) liquid. 
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LESSONS IN WEIGHT. 





FOR THE ADVANCED CLASS. 

The pupils should be familiarized with the metric 
weights, but many teachers do not have the appa- 
ratus. It is not too much to say that every teacher 
should own (if the school does not) a balance and a 
set of weights. Beginning with this, let every pupil 
make a balance and set of metric weights for him- 
self. 

Get sheet brass and cut into squares 3x3 inches; 
they can be shaped on wooden balls into a proper 
form; the beam can be made of wire and very neat- 
ly too and all by the pupil ; insist on this or the 


3d. Let each pupil bring in ten objects, stones, 
pieces of brick, etc., etc. in a box; all must be num- 
bered; the box marked with name; he must keep 
in a little book a record of the weights. Pass these 
to another pupil. After weighing them comparison 
can be made and each pupil will then learn whether 
he is correct or not. 

4th. Let each pupil procure ten vials of different 
sizes and put in a quantity of water, measured by 
himself; these are numbered, put in a box marked 
with his name. Pass these to another pupil for 
his examination. 

The only objection to this I know of are (1) It 
will ‘‘ take time.” That is correct—but, fellow teach- 
ers, it takes time to do real teaching; book teaching 
or machine teaching can be done faster and it 
shows better. (2). It will ‘“‘be a bother.” Right 
again. Teaching is a bother, anyhow, but that 
is what you are paid for, (3). It is not “necessary.” 
There is where you are wrong, because it educates 
‘them into a knowledge of what a meter, etc., really 
is. 
{I will only add that by addressing Melville Dew- 
ey, 24 Hawley street, Boston, you can get accurate 
apparatus. | 
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EVENING SCHOOL NO. 13, 





Out of the dark night we emerged into the light 
and order and industry, of a well-regulated senior 
school. No children here, lisping the rudiments of 
knowledge; but toil-worn men, Germans, painfully 
and laboriously studying over the intricacies of the 
English language. ‘‘ You will observe,” said the 
principal, as he conducted us from room to room, 
“that we have no sinecures here. The students, 
many of whom know not a word of English at the 
beginning of the term, come not to fritter away 
their time, but to learn. Our teachers go home 
tired when the evening’s work is done.” ‘‘ How 
do you classify the men when they apply for ad- 
mission?” ‘‘ We separate them into classes which 
can read and classes which know nothing of Eng- 
lish reading.” ‘‘ Is disciplining necessary?” ‘‘ No, 
these men come to study; nor do we think it advis- 
able to treat them like children; but a word or a 
glance from the teacher is enough to check any dis- 
turbance. We have four hundred Germans present 
to-night.” 

The German classes are taught to write from copy 
and dictation, to spell, and to read and converse in 
English. Each class has its course of study which 
it pursues uninterruptedly as a class. English, 
spoken slowly and distinctly, is the medium through 
which the teacher conveys his wishes to the class. 

WRITING. 
The men write about one-half page in the copy- 





good you are to do him will be small. 

On the supposition that you have not a set of 
metric weights you can proceed as follows. The 
nickel five cent piece weighs just five grains ; get a 
new one that has not been worn and put in one of 
your scale pans. Put in the other a piece of brass 
wire, (about the sizeused to fasten up stove pipes) 
and clip off with shears and a file until it exactly bal- 
ances the five cent piece. Take this wire and divide 
it into five equal parts and you have one gram 
weights. In my school I used a strip of. thin brass 
a little wider than a lead pencil; it makes nice 
weights, but all may not be able to get this. I 
shall be sorry if every teacher, man or woman does 
not follow out this doing work. It will teach and 
create an interest at the same time; I therefore 
give directions that all can follow. If you cannot 
get brass use a strip of lead cut from a sheet of 
lead. The division into five parts can be effected 
by @ pair of dividers; separate the legs and see 
if five steps of the legs reach the end and length- 
en and shorten until it does. 

Next get a piece of fine brass wire and putin a 
sufficient length to balance the one gram weight. 
Cut this into ten parts—each of these is a decigram. 
Keep ina box two five cent pieces, (or make a ten 
gram weight); you thus have a decigram, a gram, 
and a dekagram. With these let the pupils weigh 
substances, as a stone, a piece of brick, crayon, ete,, 





Suppose you have no meter, get 5 nickels and 
place them on a bar of wood; as each nickel is two 
centimetres in diameter, 5 nickels will measure 10 
centimeters or one decimeter. Repeat this measure 
ten times and you have the meter (39.37) inches. 
It is not needful to convert these often into English 
measures, but if so, remember that the meter is 
89.87 inches (3.3 inches over a yard) the liter 1.76 
pints [12 pints]: the gram 15.4 grains (,/; of an ounce) 
the nickel (five) weighs{ of an ounce, hence six 
nickels or 30 grams weighs an ounce nearly. 

I have said that each pupil should make his own 
measures. They will then have a balance with dec- 
igram, gram and dekagram weights; and by mark- 
ing on the test tubes, etc., a milliliter, centiliter, 
deciliter and liter; also a centimeter, decimeter and 
meter. 

The next thing will be to propose problems. 

1st. Let each pupil bring in ten sticks tied up in a 
bundle marked with name and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc. Let him measure the lengths and keep a re- 
cord. Let him exchange with another pupil and 
let that pupil measure them with care. The next 
day let him repeat the measure and compare it with 
the length on record. 

2d. Let another exchange be made andso go on; 
if there are twenty-five pupils there will be 25 prob- 
lems. In this way they will know what is meant 


books, following the copy at the head of the page, 
and under this they write their names in full, and 
the date. Then the teacher dictates a sentence in- 
volving the use of the capital which has appeared 
in the copy. This sentence the men write unaided. 
Perhaps two or three sentences are dictated in like 
manner. Let us illustrate: 

When the class is ready for its dictation exercise 
the teacher says clearly and distinctly, “‘A sen- 
tence!” He then asks the question, ‘‘ What did I 
say?’ Some member of the class gives the German 
equivalent; thereupon the teacher dictates the sen- 
tence, not forgetting to have the capital letter of 
the copy appear in the sentence. Supposing the 
capital to be M, the sentence may be, ‘‘ Her brother 
is in Maine, or, I am going to Mexico.” When the 
class have finished,the teacher goes the rounds and 
examines the work done with an eye to the kind of 
error, and also to those sentences which are abso- 
lutely perfect; and thereafter the dictated sentences 
are written correctly upon the board, and re-copied 
by those who failed to get them right the first time. 
As all German nouns begin with a capital letter the 
students are inelined to begin the English nouns in 
the same way. 

READING. 
Some easy intermediate reader is used. A para. 





by meter, decimeter, centimeter, etc., etc. 


graph is first read as a whole by the instructor; he 
then goes over the paragraph again, taking up sen- 
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tence after sentence, and calling upon members of 
the class to translate. Then the class read individ- 


ually. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. 

At the beginning of the term the students are 
given a small vocabulary of words in common use. 
Articles of furniture and the names of the various 
objects in the school-room, as chair, table, d 
book, pen, window-pole; articles of apparel, as coat, 
vest, shoe, hat. This vocabulary is increased by a 
few words every night,fand serves as the medium 
of communication between instructor and pupil, no 
German being allowed. All school-room orders are 
also worded in English, as ‘‘open the door,” ‘shut 
the window,” ‘“‘pass copy-books,” ‘“‘close books,” 
“write,” ‘‘stop writing.” By this method the pupil 
must of necessity soon acquire a‘knowledge of these 
oft-repeated words. 


THE TEACHER'S ART OF PUTTING THINGS. 


The teacher has’the matter of next Sabbath’s les- 
son in his mind. How shall he so state it, question 
his class, illustrate and apply the truths, that the 
lesson shall have the greatest effect? The first 
quality of styleis clearness. We should endeavor 
so to speak that the "class cannot help understand- 
ing us. The example of our'Lord Himself, whom 
the common people heard gladly, and of Paul, who 
used great plainness of speech and who commands 
us to give milk to babes, teaches us above all else, 
in our style to aim at clearness. Paul says, ‘‘ I had 
rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 

The second quality of style is force, i. e., energy, 
liveliness and strength. 

The third quality of style is beauty. 

To acquire clearness, form in your mind clear 
ideas. Whenever you think clearly and your heart 
is in it, you will teachclearly, Use plain words 
and good illustrations. Study the style of the Bible, 
especially the style of Jesus; from Christ learn to 
state truth concretely—not abstractly. 

Sometimes use hard words to make your scholars 
thins. Afterward explain them, and pray for great 
plainness of speech. 

To acquire force, so turn over the truth in your 
mind that, as you muse, the fire will burn. Out of 
the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh, Seek 
the aid of God's Spirit to demonstrate the truth 
with power to you and to the class, and deeply im- 
bue yourself with the energy of the Bible style. 

To acquire beauty of style, read prayerfully the 
most beautiful passages of the Bible; cultivate love 
for your scholars and let it form your style; yet, 
never sacrifice clearness or force to beauty.— West- 
minster Teacher. 








OLD REcorDs.—While in the neighborhood 
of Bagdad, Mr. Rassam heard from the Ar- 
abs of some ruins, on the banks of a 
half-dry canal, called by the Arabs, Yus- 
uffich, where plenty of ‘‘ written stones were to be 
found.” The mounds to which his attention was 
directed were called Deyr, and were situated on the 
north bank of the canal, about 30 miles southwest 
of Bagdad. While working at Deyr, Mr. Rassam 
paid a visit to the mounds called by the Arabs Tell 
Abu Hubba and his trenches soon rewarded him. 
The mounds of Abu Hubba are very extensive, cov- 
ering an area over two miles in circumference, and 
the position of the walls and citadel is clearly 
marked by mounds and embankments of debris. 


An EPIscopaLian Horse.—The Reverend Dr. 
Broadus, an old Baptist parson famous in 
Virginia, once visited a plantation where the 

ey who met him at the gate asked him 
which barn he would have his horse put in. 

‘‘ Have you two barns ?” asked the doctor. 

‘* Yes, sah,” we the darkey; ‘‘dar’s de ole 
barn, and Mas’r Wales has jus’ buii a new one.” 

“Where do you usually put the horses of clergy- 
men who come to see your master ?” 

* Well, sah, if dey’s Methodis’s or Baptis’s, we 
gen’ally put ‘em in de ole barn, but if dey's ‘ Pisco- 
pals ae 5~ = in de new one.” b th 

eh ,. you can put my horse in the new 
— I'm a Baptist, but my horse is an Epi 








NEW YORE CITY. 

THE Boarp or EpvucaTion met Nov. 2. 

A report relative to truancy was made by the City 
Supt. 

1,851 visits had been made. 

242 truants had been placed in school. 
88 non attendants. - ‘ 

On motion of Mr. Wood the report of the Committee 
on the Course of Study, relative to teaching of two or 
more grades in one class, was laid over till next meeting. 
Mr. West moved that the report of the Committee on 
by-law, to whom was referred the communication 
from Inspector Thomson, relative to the employment of 
pupils in other than school duties, be laid over. Mr. 
Donnelly thought it too ridiculous to punish by fine a 
teacher who happens to send out a pupil on some slight 
errend, such as is alleged to have been the case in the 
charge of Inspector Thomson, There was rebuke or con- 
demnation for such an offence, if offence it can be called. 
Mr. Crawford said that the report as presented was not 
in proper form. A school officer, not being a salaried 
employe of the Board, could not be fined. Besides, the 
By-laws was unnecessary. The time of the principals 
wus already taken up, and greatly to the detriment of 
the classes under their charge, by the numerous reports 
required of them by this Board and now it is proposed 
to add another burden by requiring them to make a 
record of such errands at the end of each month. He 
thought the by-law in the Manual sufficient and even 
that unnecessary. The teachers should be credited with 
at least a little discretion and judgment. Mr. West 
thought there had been no real investigation. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that the Inspector could be 
made to specify the school where the dish was washed 
or to name the teacher guilty of the offence. Besides, 
the accused had had no opportunity of being heard. If 
this resolution were passed no Principal or teacher could 
send a pupil to the yard for even a glass of water or in 
case of emergency send out for assistance. He moved 
that the whole matter be;laid on the table.—Carried. 


ELSEWHERE. 


Crincinnati.—Mr. E. Cort Williams, one of the ‘‘Board,” 
thinks the parents should visit the schools; he thinks 
the teachers should have presents made to them. The 
Commercial says that ninety per cent would not know 
whether the schools were well taught or not. That pa- 
rents do not visit the schools is not because of indiffer- 
ence, as is apparent if the schools are assailed. 


THE Metropolitan Museum‘of Art announce the open- 
ing of their Fourth Exhibition on October 8ist. Every 
effort has been made to secure the co-operation of the 
owners of our principal private collections of sculpture 
and painting, and many most valuable and celebrated 
loans have been received. It is expected that this ex- 
hibition will far surpass any preceding ones and rival 
the memorable ‘‘Loan Collection” of 1876. The ex- 
hibition remains open till April. 


THE judges of the prize competition in wall-paper de- 
signs, originated by Messrs. Ward, Fuiler & Co., made 
their awards upon the afternoon of the 18th. Mrs. T. 
M. Wheeler received the first prize, of $1.000; Miss Ida 
Clark the second prize, of $500 ; the third prize, of $300, 
was carried off by Miss Caroline Townsend; and the 
fourth, of $200, fell to Miss Dora Wheeler. The special 
prize of $200 for a decorated ceiling was not awarded. 
Miss Townsend is the same lady who received the first 
prize offered by the Decorative Art Society for a 
portiere. 

Mass.—Amherst College has inaugurated the new sys- 
tem of government. President Seelye, with the con- 
sent of the faculty, has invited the students to choose 
one representative from the freshman class, two from 
the sophomore, three from the junior, and four from 
the senior, who are to compose a representative assem- 
bly, to be presided over by a member of the faculty, 
which shall take a share in the administration of the 
affairs of the college. This body is in no way to super- 
sede the authority of the faculty, but it is proposed that 
certain matters of discipline shall be delegated to it in 
the belief that the students are to some considerable ex- 
tent fitted for self-government. The undergraduates at 
Amherst are considerable older in the average than in 
most colleges, and this fact may perhaps tend to make 
the experiment successful. It is not quite certain, how- 
ever, that the plan will have a chance to be tried at all, 
for one class has voted against it and a late number of 
the Amherst Student predicts that the whole thing will 
fall through. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES LETTERS. 





I send you greeting from the Indian Territory, as , 
co-laborer in the high, honorable work of education, | 
gee no others write from this Territory. I love to thin; 
that I belong to the honorable band of teachers, ayj 
while I am reading the InstrruTe"I;feel I am not alone 
but one of a vast army scattered all over our broad lang! 
How many of my brother and sister-teachers know that 
we Cherokees have a good common-school system reg. 
ulated by established law ?—that we have a permanent 
school fund, sustaining now 100 primary schools, and 
two high schools, one male and one female, besides a 
orphan fund which has built a large, well-appointed 
brick house, where from 150 to 250 orphans are constant. 
ly supported and taught? It is hard to believe thf. 
Please notice that all are not savages who havethe 
name of Indian. I call your attention to an official no 
tice to our teachers to prepare themselves for successful 
examination by reading and studying a standard work 

on the “Art of Teaching.” 
A CHEROKEE (NATIVE) TEACHER. 


You say the schools are for the children; so they should 
be, but who believes it, that is in New York? Does 
Pres. Walker, or Supt. Jasper, or any other sane man 
who knows how things are worked? At the present 
time we are working a lot of little machines, and striy. 
ing to produce the best “results,” not out of any good 
or ill wil) to the machines but because we have pockets 
which we like to fill and characters to maintain. If the 
machines produce the maximum results, that is, if each 
and every machine produces a certain specified quantity, 
we obtain a certain ‘‘mark.” Every and each machine 
must do exactly the same thing, but that is ‘exactly what 
the God of nature did not mean when he created them. 
What they need is good, sensible culture in the place of 
the vicious cramming they now get. A. P. 

(Just so. Settle] what is good teaching and let the 
amount of knowledge be a very secondary thing. That 
is sound sense.—EDITOR. ) 















As apractical teacher I must protest against the mode 
of measuring the progress of the pupils inthe New York 
schools. Many children are apt and quick in learning 
the art of reading, while they are slow in regard to 
arithmetic. Others have’a faculty for numbers, but are 
the reverse of rapid in regard to reading. The course of 
study supposes that there is an equal growth and ability 
in regard to both. We goon year after year and find 
our labor thrown away. The school, instead of being 1 
help, is a hindrance to him, A TEACHER. 





‘Ty there were to be any difference between 4 
girl’s education and a boy’s, I should say that of 
the two the girl should be earlier led, as her iv 
tellect ripens faster, into deep and serious subjects: 
and that her range of literature should be, not more, 
but less frivolous, calculated to add the qualities of 
patience and seriousness to her natural poignancy 
of thought and quickness of wit, and also keep her 
in a lofty and pure element of thought. I enter no 
now into any question of choice of books ; only be 
sure that her books are not heaped up in her lap % 
they fall out of the package of the circulating 
library, wet with the last and latest spray of the 
fountain of folly.” 


THE Sun’s Heat.—Were a rod of ice forty-five 
miles in diameter darted toward the sun with the 
velocity of light, its advancing point would 
melted off as fast as it approached, provided all the 
solar rays could be concentrated upon it. Or, wer 
it possible to span the inconceivable distance which 
separates the earth from the sun by a solid colum) 
of ice two and one quarter miles in diameter, and 
the sun then concentrate all his power upon it," 
would dissolve and melt, not in an hour or 
minute, but in a single second. One swing of the 
pendulum and it would be water, several more ané 
it would dissipate in vapor. An easy calculatio 
shows that to produce this amount of heat by col 
bustion would require the hourly burning of * 
layer of anthracite coal about sixteen feet thi 
over the entire surface of the sun. This is equiv* 
lent to a continuous evolution of more than seve 
thousand horse-power on every square foot of th¢ 
sun’s area.—HERSCHEL. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
BORN TO TEACH. 








(The following account of a genuine teacher will 
awaken a desire to follow his methods. } 

Mr. Beck, of Lititz, Pa., was a most remarkable 
man asateacher. He learned the trade of a shoe- 
maker, and made his home in his brother’s house, 
and in one of the rooms prosecuted his avocation. 
The boys soon found that he had a fund of knowl- 
edge and could delight them by communicating it, 
and they frequented his shop and gathered round 
him as he took his evening stroll through the vil- 
lage. After he had worked at his trade for ten 
years, and reached the age of twenty-four, he was, 
to his surprise, waite | upon by several villagers 
and desired to take charge of their children, as the 
schoolmaster had become old and wished to relin- 
quish his charge, and the children wished to have 
Mr. B. for a teacher. He absolutely refused, think- 
ing himself unfit for the position. But they returned 
with the name of every man and woman in the vil- 
lage upon a paper, soliciting him to undertake the 
task, He could not decline, and undertook for 
three months, supposing that his employers would 
be desirous of having other services by the close of 
that time. The old blacksmith’s shop was fitted up 
with benches, and he was installed in his post. 
Swiftly passed the time and another quarter 
was entered upon, and before its close the 
parents were so much pleased, and he had 
gained so much confidence, that he undertook for 
the rest of the year; by the end of which he had ac- 
quired such an interest in the children that ‘‘ noth- 
ing could have separated” him from them, and he 
made up his mind to drop all thought of returning 
to his trade, and devote himself to teaching, or, to 
use his own words in a letter not written for the 
public eye, but in answer to inquiries: ‘‘I became 
so much attached to the children that nothing could 
have induced me to leave them, and I determined 
to devote my life and all my energies to the welfare 
of youth, and at once commenced improving my- 
self. I labored very hard to obtain more knowl- 
edge, as well as for the welfare of my pupils, and 
every cent I could realize was invested for the ben- 
efit of the school, and my patrons frequently spoke 
to me about it, saying they could not compensate 
me for what I was doing, but I cared not, provided 
I could improve myself and the scholars.” 

The time when these things transpired was in 
1815, and for five years his time was spent with the 
children of that pleasant village. But in 1820 a new 
life dawned upon him. One pleasant Saturday 
afternoon, as he came out in his every-day gar- 
ments from a shop where he had been painting a 
sign in order to turn a penny into his scanty cof- 
fers, a finely-clad gentleman addressed him, inquir- 
ing for the village schoolmaster. He answered that 
he was the man. The gentleman replied that he 
was from Baltimore, and wished to put his boy to 
school with Mr. Beck, and as the schoolmaster re- 
fused, giving one reason and another, they were 
removed by the gentleman, who would not be put 
off. He was taken to the old blacksmith’s shop and 
shown the accommodations, and though persist- 
ently refused, left with the assertion that he should 
bring his boy, and within a week brought and left 
him. ‘I consented to receive him at last, cherish- 
ing the hope that as this was the first so it would 
be the last I should receive from abroad, for I yet 
distrusted my ability to teach. In this I was disap- 
pointed, for shortly after five more were brought 
from Baltimore, owing to the recommendation of 
the father of the first. No previous application had 
been made, and the parents insisted on their re- 
maining. Several others were added from time to 
time, and in 1822 the old shop was removed and a 
new house built on the spot where it stood. Having 
now a fine house and more scholars, I became still 
more enthusiastic.” 

» Eighteen hundred and ninety-six scholars from 


abroad have enjoyed his instructions since 1820, | 


and he remarks: 
‘*I pride myself on being able to say, that an 
advertisement of mine has] never been inserted in 
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any paper in the United States, I have never em- 
ployed a traveling agent, nor have I asked a parent 
to send a son to me; my pupils have been my ad- 
vertisements and my solicitors, and I really do be- 
lieve that of the seventy-four who are now here, 
there is not one who did not come through the in- 
fluence of some former pupil.” 

The chief reasons for this success seem to be, Ist. 
A sincere interest in the welfare of every student 
placed under his charge. This secures the confi- 
dence of his pupils and makes them love him. 2d. 
He has the greatest enthusiasm in every thing of a 
scientific character—always on hand to learn any- 
thing new, and equally desirous of communicating. 
8d. But the most important thing of all is, he de- 
sires and intends that his pupils shall really know 
what is brought before them, and appreciates the 
importance of pleasing in order to instruct. No 
expense is spared for apparatus, drawings and every 
kind of illustration, especially such as will enter- 
tain as well as sow the seeds of science. For exam- 
ple, three magic lanterns and six hundred dollars’ 
worth of slides are made sources of instruction and 
delight during his lectures on history, geography, 
etc. 

Thus does he, and thus many others, pass a hap- 
py life in active usefulness, and generations yet un- 
born shall enjoy and bless the results of such la- 
bors; and when the close of life shall come, it will 
be looked back upon with satisfaction, and the pro- 
fession of a true teacher will be considered neither 
as laborious, thankless, or bootless. 





IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 





A few years ago one of our enterprising New 
York papers sent a reporter to visit Mrs. Kraus’ 
Kindergarten. From that report the public got a 
better idea than it had ever had before of the inte- 
rior life of a true Kindergarten. 

THE STICK EXERCISE. 

The reporter says: Their baby fingers fell to work 
making with those what they called ‘forms of 
beauty.” Right angles, acute angles, and obtuse an- 
gles were formed and grew into equilateral, isosce- 
les, right, obtuse scalene, triangles, or were thrown 
into tetragons, pentagons, hexagons, and octagons, 
or branching into bolder and more intricate figures, 
formed tetrahedrons, hexahedrons, octahedrons, 
dodecahedrons, and icosahedrons (but these names 
are not given to the children): some of the little 
ones, combining to follow out the hints given by 
the forms and guided by the squares of the table, 
made figures of boats and ships, trees, towers, 
houses and bridges, with their straws. 

Mrs. Kraus says: “‘I begin with the simple lesson 
of two lines, the base and perpendicular, showing 
them that they must form anangle. I then proceed 
to show them all the capacities and possibilities of 
these lines and the figures that may be formed by 
them. Then I give them more complicated geomet- 
ric forms, and then tell them to make whatever 
they please. You see the result. These children 
do not call these figures by the names given them 
by mathematicians, but in fact they know all the 
forms and uses of those forms. It strengthens their 
mental and stimulates their inventive powers, so 
that they become designers without being aware 
of it.” 

The most surprising thing was the perfect order 
preserved by these children, yet the entire freedom 
from constraint or stiffness. They conversed in 
low and gentle tones, or played with each other, or 
bestowed little caresses, or laughed or sang just as 
they chose. They sang at their work, humming 
astonishing if it were otherwise; and the more ju- 
dicious should be the answers which they receive. 

You are acquainted with my opinion, that, as 
soon as the infant has reached a certain age, every 
object that surrounds him might be made instru- 
mental to the excitement of thought. You are 
aware of the principles which I have laid down, and 
the exercises which I have pointed out to mothers 
You have frequently expressed your astonishment 
at the success with which mothers who followed 
my plan, or who had formed a similar one of their 





own, were constantly employed in awakening, in 


very young children, the dormant faculties of 
thought. The keenness with which they followed 
what was laid before them, the regularity with 
which they went through their little exercises, has 
given you the conviction that upon a similar plan 
it would be easy not only for a mother to educate a 
few, but for a teacher also to manage a large num- 
ber of very young children. But I have not now to 
do with the means which may be best appropriated 
to the purpose of developing thought. I merely 
want to point to the fact, that thought will 
spring upin the infant mind; and that, though 
neglected, or even misdirected, yet a restless intel- 
lectual activity must, sooner or later, enable the 
child in more than one respect, to grow intellectu- 
ally independent of others. 

If education is understood to be the work, not of 
a certain course of exercises resumed at stated 
times, but of a continual and benevolent superin- 
tendence; if the importance of development is ac- 
knowledged not only in favor of the memory and 
the intellect, and a few abilities which lead to indis- 
pensable attainments, but in favor of all the facul- 
ties, whatever may be their names, or nature or 
energy, which Providence has implanted ; its prov- 
ince thus enlarged, will yet be with less difficulty 
surveyed from one point of view, and will have 
more of a systematic and truly philosophical char- 
acter than an incoherent mass of exercises, 
arranged without unity of principle, and gone 
through withough without interest, which fre- 
quently but not appropiately, receives the name of 
education. 

We must bear in mind that the ultimate end of 
education is not a perfection in the accomplish- 
ments of the school, but fitness for life; not the ac- 
quirement of habits of blind obedience and of pre- 
scribed diligence, but a preparation for independent 
action. We must bear in mind that whatever class 
of society a pupil may belong to, whatever calling 
he may be intended for, there are certain faculties 
in human nature common to all, which constitute 
the stock of the fundamental energies of man. We 
have no right to withhold from any one the oppor- 
tunities of developing all their faculties. It may 
be be judicious to treat some of them with marked 
attention, and to give up the idea of bringing others 
to high perfection. The diversity of talent and in- 
clination, of plans and pursuits, is a sufficient proof 
any song that struck their fancy, as many joining 
in as pleased. Not a listless, or wearied or impa- 
patient, or disconcerted, or unamiable expression 
fiitted across their faces during the three hours that 
passed. I asked Mrs. Kraus how she managed to 
keep them so interested and happy. She replied: 

“Tt requires long and patient study and a natu- 
ral adaptation of character to make a good kinder- 
gartner. Kindergartning is psychology and philos- 
ophy applied to infant training. I studied three 
years with Madame Froebel, the widow of the great 
inventor of the sytem. Froebel wasa profound 
philosopher, and like all philosophers and reformers 
and great teachers, he was persecuted. He was not 
appreciated in his day, nor is he fully yet. At one 
time kindergartens were proscribed in Germany, 
as it was asserted they were teaching children to 
be atheists. Now a better spirit prevails, and they 
are re-introducing them into the national schools. 
There ought to be a kindergarten attached to every 
public school in this city. The teachers should be 
well educated and accomplished young ladies of so- 
ciety, the very class that don’t know what to do 
with themselves or their time. , It would give them 
three hours delightful occupation five days in the 
week while preparing themselves to be able to teach 
their own children when they become mothers. A 
year’s training and six month’s practice under a 
good kindergartner is all that would be necessary, 
but that is absolutely necessary, in my opinion, to 
make a successful one. 

“One reason of the prejudice that has arisen in 
America against kindergartens is that there are 
many infant schools and play schools called by that 
name that are not conducted on Froebel’s system. 
When the children from those schools enter the pri- 
mary classes of the public schools the teachers com- 





plain that they are actually duller than the others, 
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The reason is clear to my mind, These children 
have had too much teaching of things that did not 
stimulate them to invention or investigation. They 
have been habituated to reliance on the mind of 
their so-called kindergartner instead of thinking 
for themselves. The true kindergartner gives no 
more assistance than is necessary to stimulate the 
child to mental effort of his own.” 

‘Is it not necessary to punish the child some- 
times ?” I asked. 

“Tf by punishing you mean striking or whipping 
them, no. The only punishment I ever inflict is to 
deprive a child of the privilege of working. Perse- 
verance in that method of punishment will subdue 
the most obstinate child I ever saw, and I have 
taught many years, first in Germany, then in Eng- 
land, and afterward in America.” 

Next they formed in a square around the piano; 
one little boy mounted a chair and was given a 
stick for a director’s baton. Then they all sang, 
beating time: 

Look at little Harry, 

Who shows us the game; 
Look at little Harry, 

We'll now do the same. 

This little verse was also used in the last gymnas- 
tic play of the day, first one then another child 
taking the center of the ring, and choosing an exer- 
cise which was followed by the rest. In these gym- 
nastics every conceivable natural and artificial ob- 
ject was imitated and illustrated with a song or 
story, or both. Windmills and water wheels, farm- 
er’s works of all kinds, mechanical work, such as 
barrel making, and grinding corn in the mill, came 
into the play. The nurses began to drop in; the 
hands of the clock pointed to 12:30 P. M.; Mrs, 
Kraus clapped her hands and proposed the good-by 
song, in which all joined: 

Our play time now is o’er, 
And homeward we must go; 
Good-by, good-by, 

Good children let us be, etc. 

One by one the little ones dropped out of the ring 
and bidding their teacher good morning, with a 
courtesy or bow, left the room. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 





In order to forestall the chief danger of in-door 
life, make your children love-sick after fresh air; 
make them associate the idea of fusty rooms with 
prison-life, punishment, and sickness. Open a win- 
dow whenever they complain of headache or 
nausea. Promise them a woodland excursion as a 
reward of exceptionally good behavior. Save your 
best sweetmeats for out-door festivals. By the 
witchery of associated ideas a boy can come to re- 
gard the lonely shade-tree as a primary requisite to 
the enjoyment of a good story-book. Children who 
have been brought up in hygienic homes not rarely 
‘‘ feelas if they were going to be choked” in unven- 
tilated rooms, and I would take good care not to 
cure them of such salutary idiosyncrasies. 

Every observant teacher must have noticed the 
innate hardiness of young boys, their unaffected in- 
difference to wind and weather. They seem to take 
a delight in braving the extremes of temperatures, 
and by simply indulging this penchant of theirs, 
children can be made weather-proof to an almost 
unlimited degree; and in nothing else can they be 
more safely trusted to the guidance of their protec- 
tive instincts. Don’t be afraid that an active boy 
will hurt himself by voluntary exposure, unless his 
chances for out-door play are so rare as to tempt 
him to abuse the first opportunity. Weather-proof 
people are almost sickness-proof; a merry hunting- 
excursion to the snow-clad highland will rarely fail 
to counteract the consequences of repeated surfeits ; 
even girls who have learned to brave the winter 
storms of our Northwestern prairies will afterwards 
laugh at “draughts” and ‘“‘raw March winds.” 
Winter is the season of lung affections, the larger 
part of them induced by long confinement in a viti- 
ated atmosphere; the part caused by light winter 
clothes is smaller than most people imagine. I 
have weathered a good many winters without fur 
caps and woolen shawls, and I ascribe my immu- 
nity to the circumstance that my guardian made 


it a rule never to force us to wear such things. The 
Moslems rarely eat before washing their hands, and 
a rather unscrupulous frontier Turk assured me 
that in his case the practice had nothing to do with 
superstition; it had become a physiological habit, 
whose omission he had found, would produce a fit 
of very realistic nausea. In the same way more 
comprehensive ablutions may become a physiolog- 
ical necessity: there are people who owe their sound 
sleep and other sound things to their inability to go 
to bed without a sponge bath. The habit can be 
formed in one summer. 

Instead of lecturing a lad or taking away his 
pocket knife for cutting his finger, engage a carpen- 
ter to teach him the proper use of edge tools. Let 
him have a little workshop of his own, with a lot 
of scrap-tin, boards, nails, and a five-dollar tool- 
box. Ten to one that those five dollars will save 
ten cents a week for dime novels, and by-and-bye 
ten dollars a month for beer and tobacco. If your 
son should manifest symptoms of the collecting ma- 
nia, try to direct it to objects of natural history— 
herbs, beetles, or butterflies. It may lead to deeper 
studies, and the love of nature in general. A pas- 
sion for the study of natural history has often turn- 
ed the scales in a choice between a farm and a dry- 
goods prison. 

If I should name the greatest danger of childhood 
I would unhesitatingly say, medicine. A drastic 
drug as a remedial agent is Beelzebub in the role of 
an exorcist. 

‘*A catarrh is a beginning of a lung disease.” It 
would be the end of it if wedid not aggravate it 
with nostrums and fusty sick-rooms. 

A glutton will find it easier to reduce the number 
of his meals than the number of his dishes. 

A banquet without fruit is a garden without 
flowers. 

The best stuff for summer wear: one stratum of 
the lightest mosquito-proof linen. 

The ‘‘ breaking-up” of a pulmonary disease could 
often be accomplished by breaking the bed-room 
windows. 

Death, formerly the end of health, is nowadays 
the end of a disease. 

Dying a natural death is one of the lost arts. 

A patent-medicine man is generally the patentee 
of a device for selling whiskey under a new name. 

If it were not for calorific food and superfluous 
garments, midsummer would be the most pleasant 
part of the year.—Popular Science Monthly. 
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NAMES OF COUNTRIES. 





The following countries, it is said, were origin- 
ally named by the Phoenicians, the greatest com- 
mercial people in the world. The names in the 
Phoenician language, signified something charac- 
teristic of the places which they designate. 

Europe signifies a country of white complexion; 
so named because the inhabitants were of a lighter 
complexion than those of Asia and Africa. 

Asia signifies between or in the middle, from the 
fact that the geographers placed it between Europe 
and Africa, 

Africa signifies the land of corn, or ears. It was 
celebrated for its abundance of corn, and all sorts 
of grain. 

Siberia signifies thirsty or dry—very character- 
istic. 

Spain, a country of rabbits or conies. It was 
once so infested with these animals that it sued 
Augustus for an army to destroy them. 

Italy, a country of pitch, from its yielding great 
quanties of black pitch. 

Calabria, also, for the same reason. 

Gaul, modern France, signifies yellow-haired, as 
yellow hair characterized its inhabitants. 

The English of Caledonia is a high hill. This was 
a rugged, mountainous province in Scotland. 

Hibernia is utmost or last habitation; for beyond 
this westward, the Phoenicians never extended 
their voyages. 

Britain, the country of tin, great quantities being 
found on it and adjacent islands. The Greeks call- 
ed it Albion, which signifies in the Pheenician 





tongue white or high mountains, from the white- 





ness of its shores, or the high rocks on the western 
coast. 

Corsica signifies a woody place. 

Sardinia signifies the footsteps of men, which it 
resembles. 

Syracuse, bad savor, so called from the unwhole- 
some marsh on which it stood. 

Rhodes, serpents or dragons, which it produced 
in abundance. 

Sicily, the country of grapes. 

Scylla, the whirlpool of destruction. 

A®tna signifies a furnace, or dark, smoky. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





School Superintendents and School Directors, all 
over the State are now engaged in examining and 
employing teachers for the term to include 
the coming winter. To take charge of the 
schools of the State requires thousands of teachers, 
and the selection of them is an important duty. 
There are many influences at work, no doubt, in 
these selections, other than a disinterested regard 
for the prosperity of the schools. It is but human 
nature that such is the case. It is quite natural 
that relatives’ and friends’ applicants should use 
their influence in behalf of their favorites. But 
there is no one that has so much at stake in the se- 
lection of teachers as parents and the children 
whom the teachers are expected to instruct. 
Not every one can be a good teacher any more 
than every one can be a poet or anything else 
where special gifts come into play. Some may be 
highly educated themselves, and yet have no talent 
for imparting it, while others of far less culture 
will advance scholars much faster. This shows 
that it is not always the certificate that should be 
wholly looked to. This gift in imparting education 
is established only by experience, and where a 
locality is fortunate enough to secure such a person, 
he or she should not be parted with if it can be 
avoided. 

One of the essential things in "properly training 
the mind of the young, is to have them thoroughly 
understand what they go over. We fear that too 
much of our ‘school learning” is of a most super- 
ficial character, and it requires great courage on 
the part of the teacher to avoid this. Among many 
childern there is a reluctance to study, and yet 
their parents expect them to be promoted as fast as 
their classmates, and if they are not there is very 
likely some parental buzzing to be coming around 
the ear of the teacher. Itis a great injustice toa 
child to push him forward faster than he is fitted 
to go, merely to give him the name of “‘ studying the 
higher branches.” Our country to-day is filled with 
graduates of high schools, who have been examined 
and passed in the classics who really know no more 
of the classics than a poll parrot does of the “ exact 
sciences ;” indeed, many of them are shamefully ig- 
norant of those primary branches of a common 
school education: reading, writing and arithmetic. 
We might truthfully say the same of many “col- 
lege” graduates. The mournful truth is, that pa- 
rents prefer to have their children superficial in 
many things, which are, therefore, useless to them, 
to being master of a few things which would give 
them a sound foundation to build upon. They 
are not going to have their Johnny in a lower 
class than their neighbor’s Bill, and, consequently, 
he must go through books which he does not and 
never will know anything about. If parents were 
wise they would require their children to master 
what they pass over, if it be nothing more than the 
very lowest branches; and when this idea becomes 
popular, and shall have been adopted, young men 
and young ladies will go out into the world better 
equipped for the battle of life.—Lebanon Courter. 





Tus is the way a Vassar girl tells a joke. ‘Oh, 


girls! I heard just the best thing to-day. It was 
too funny. Ican’t remember how it came about, 
but one of the girls said to Professor Mitchell—oh, 
dear, I can’t remember just what she said; but Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s answer was just too funny for any 
use; I forgot just exactly what he said, but it was 
too good for anything!” 
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SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 


At the British Association, Sir John Lubbock 

id: ‘‘In education some progress has been made 
jowards a more rational system. WhenI wasata 
public school neither science, modern languages, nor 

ithmetic formed any part of the school system. 
this is now happily changed. Much, howevrr, 
remains to bedone, Too little time is still devoted 
to French and German, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that even in some of our best schools they 
aretaught as dead languages. Lastly, with few ex- 
ceptions, only one or two hours on an average are 
devoted to science. We have, Iam sure, none of 
wany desire to exclude, or discourage literature. 
What we ask is that, say, six hours a week each 
should be devoted to mathematics, modern lang- 
ages and science—an arrangement which would still 
lave twenty hours for Latin and Greek. I admit 
the difficulties which schoolmasters have to con- 
tend with, nevertheless, when we consider what 
science has done and is doing for us, we cannot but 
consider that our present system of education is, in 
the words of the Duke of Devonshire’s Commission, 
little less than a national misfortune.” 

A committee consisting of the most eminent per- 
sons reported on the manner in which Rudimenta- 
ry science should be taught. They say: Object les- 
sons are attempted in a large number of infant 
schools, and in some instances are very effective in 
developing the perceptive powers and intelligence 
of the children; but in other cases they are too for- 
mal, and left too much to the junior teachers. In 
boys’ and girls’ schools they frequently appear upon 
the time-table, especially where, as in the schools of 
the London Board, they are looked upon as a neces- 
sary part of the instruction; but they are generally 
given in an unsystematic and often in an unsatis- 
factory manner. 

In Birmingham, 1,200 scholars are receiving sci- 
entific instruction in the schools of the Board, and 
it is stated that the teachers uniformly find that “it 
added interest to the work of the school, that the 
thildren were eager to be present, and that the les- 
sons were enjoyed, and were in fact giving new life 
to the schools.” The Board have found the results 
%0- satisfactory that they are now furnishing their 
newest schools with a laboratory and lecture- 
room. 

As to specific science subjects. Thata knowledge 
of the facts of nature is an essential part of the edu- 
catiou of every child, and that it should be given 
continuously during the whole of school life, from 
the baby class to the highest standard. Of course, 
in early years, this teaching will be very rudimen- 
tary; but by developing the child’s powers of per- 
ception and comparison it will prepare it for a gra- 
dual extension of such knowledge. 








THe AMERICAN InstTiITUTE.—The fair of the 
American Institute is an annual joy. The 
impression is first that of a bazaar, a doz- 
en Fourteenth streets and Sixth avenues in one. 
There is a garden with fountain and plants and a 
music pavilion where a band is playing. The fa- 
mous Arbuckle is here, and there is a factory full 
of boom and clatter and steam-hissing and 
oil-smells, and the gleam of machinery at work. 
Mr. F. B. Thurber gives every one a capital cup of 
coffee. 

The Art Gallery up stairs is composed of quite an 
interesting collection of photographs and chromos. 
President Garfield is served up in every style and 
on the whole, this semi-centennial of the Institutes 
is one that shows well the progress of the city. It 
is a capital place to take the young folks. The pub- 
eee ee eee on Satur- 

y. 


THE salutatorian at Yale this year was a Dutch- 
man, the Valedictorian a Hebrew, and the B i 
declaimer a Chinaman. And the Americans ? Well, 
when it comes to base ball and boat racing the 
Americans have the educational bulge on the for- 

The Dutchman, Hebrew and Chinaman 
rtunities ” before they 





mourn over “‘ lost op 


area year older—when they see that the news-| 


more 


ws peor Ireebeary toa boat race than to all 
Written. 
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GATHERING HAZELNUTS. 


By Mrs. A. ELMORE. 
** A charming day for getting nuts,” said Cousin Allie, 
looking out over her flower garden away into the Indian 
summer haze of the far west. It was Saturday, and her 


ptill scholars were not needing her care in the little brick 


school-house on the round, barren, center knoll of that 
high prairie. 

‘“«I’'m quite agreed, my little girl,” exclaimed her broad- 
shouldered, greyhaired father, and in half an hour we 
were off ; a very small party but a happy one—my jovial 
uncle, with cousin, myself, and Jack and Jenny the farm 
mules. 

The wagon was unique even for a western farm wagon, 
the stiff, strong body having been removed and a loose 
jointed affair of home manufacture substituted. No 
cushioned carriage could have been easier to ride in than 
that old ‘‘rattle-box,” especially when drawn by those 
queer mates Jack and Jenny, over the grass grown 
prairie roadway. Jack was as full of fun as any school- 
boy ; while Jenny was sullen and always in an apparent 
state of indignation at Jack for his wiggling, kicking, 
and generally don’t-care way of hustling along. 

It was indeed ‘‘a charming day ”—the air so pure, the 
breeze so light; the flowers nodding in the grass, so bril- 
liant in their scarlet and yellow robes, the pale, fragrant 
summer flowers had ended their labors for the year and 
gone to sleep in their grassy beds, the corn fields were a 
tangled mass of yellow stacks, dried blades, immense 
ears, and sun-gilded pumpkins ; wide stretches of ‘“ hill- 
side” and ‘‘ bottom” had been shorn of the luxuriant 
grass, and countless stacks of hay stored for winter use. 
Away we went, our empty baskets keeping up a rat-tat- 
tat on the floor of the wagon, Jagk picking at every way- 
side shrub which he fancied he could reach ; we three 
laughing merrily and exchanging our pleasant thoughts, 

The few miles of the ‘‘ hazel-rough” were soon passed, 
and we found acres of ground thickly studded with 
bushes bearing the singular clusters of little brown nuts. 
Jack was tied to a scrub oak ; Jenny would have stood 
still anywhere we wished, but Jack was not reliable in 
that respect, except that we were sure he would plan 
some mischief as soon as the lines were free—being 
tied, we thought he could do nothing worse than nip 
Jenny’s ears, and pull her bristling mane, keeping side- 
ways out of reach of her quick little heels, knowing that 
he was safe while the wagon tongue extended a friendly 
bar between them. 

Little baskets had been emptied into larger ones in 
in the wagon several times. Uncle had set down to 
rest on the sward. Allie’s blue sunbonnet was visible 
above the brush a little ways from the road, my 
pink one farther up the hillside,—and all as still as 
though laughter, song, wind, or rain had never been 
heard there. Suddenly a crash of wood, a jingling of 
chains, the muffled rumble of wheels, a badly sunburned 
wideawake hat was lifted up from the ground, about 
six feet, as the owner shouted ‘‘ Whoa, Jack, whoa.” 
The two sunbonnets were rapidly carried to the roadway, 
and two pair of eyes looked in dismayed silence after 
the fast mule train homeward bound. 

Jack had ‘“‘managed” (he was a wonderful manager) 
to break the limb of the tree, and that was flopping 
about his feet, bouncing against his side, and dabbing 
him in the face as he ran on; only a swift horse could 
have overtaken him until he chose to stop, and there 
was nothing to do but trudge on home behind the run- 
aways. Their pace slackened at last, and Jack would 
look back once in a while, shake his head and wag his 
tail as though it was a fine joke. If we hurried he hur- 
ried ; if we halted he halted ; but he kept a safe distance 
between us—until it occurred to him to munch some 
shrubs by the way. Uncle silently climbed into the 
wagon over the end board, and had the controlling 
power in his own hands before Jack realized that he was 


Our baskets were upset, of course, and our nice lunch 
mixed up with the fringed cups where the nuts lay hid- 
den but our vexation at Jack was soon forgotten in the 
pleasure of our homeward ride. 

The day was embalmed by memory: the autumn 
glories of land and sky; the low sweet song of the 
brooks, so soon to be lulled to sleep by the frost; the 





baying of the housedogs as we passed the few farm- 
houses; the voices of men busy with the corn harvest ; 
the rusty coat and gaunt outlines of a wolf, sneaking 
along the ridge to rob some poultry yard—cowed by the 
presence of the conquerer of the prairies and no longer 


ictories and declamations ever | @ terror to the traveler; the fading day; the mellow 
tints of sunset; the cosy home, bounteous supper, and 


peaceful evening, when we sat in the twilight thinking 
instead of talking,—our quiet broken in upon, occasion- 
ally by a mournful ‘‘cuckoo” from the shadowy depths 
of a tree on the lawn, where a pair of those quaint birds 
had built a home; the monotonous refrain to all our 
thinking offered by the contradictory ‘‘ Katy-did” fami- 
ly; the falling asleep with dreams of endless slopes of 
hazel-rough, long stretches of ‘‘ bottom,” with nodding 
flumy brakes—all became part and parcel of ‘‘a joy for- 
ever.”—Scholar’s Companion. 





HOW TO BE HANDSOME. 


Every body wants to be handsome. And what is 
curious you may all be handsomer then you now are. 
How? how? I hear many say; tell me how. In the 
first place you must be healthy, so that the rules of 
health must all be observed. Keep clean—wash freely, 
and usually with cold water. The skin must be able to 
act freely. Its thousands of air holes must not be plug- 
ged up. Eat regularly and simply. The stomach can 
no more wor the time, night and day, than a horse ; 
it must have regular work and regular rest. Good teeth 
are essential to good looks, people are continually talk- 
ing or laughing. Brush them with a soft brush, es- 
pecially at night. Goto bed at night with the teeth 
clean. Of course, to have white teeth it is needful to 
let tobacco alone. Every woman knows that. And 
any powder or wash for the teeth should be very simple. 
Acids may whiten the teeth, but they take off the 
enamel or injure them. Look well to the ventilation 
of your rooms, No one can have a clear skin who 
breathes bad air. But, more than all, in order to look 
well, wake up the mind and the soul. When the mind 
is awake, the dull, sleepy look passes away from the 
eyes. Keep thinking pleasant, noble thoughts, and 
not read trashy novels, but books that have something 
good in them, . Talk with people who know somthing ; 
hear lectures and learn by them. This is one good of 
hearing preaching. A man who thinks and works, 
shows the result. If we listen, and heed, and under- 
stand, the mind and soul are waked up. If the spiritual 
nature is aroused so much the better. We have seen a 
plain face really glorified with the love of God and 
man which shone through it. And lastly do all the good 
you can. Come let us begin to grow handsomer. 





SIGHTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 





TRINITY CEMETERY. 
By G. B. H. 

This isa small, but beautiful Cemetery, owned by 
Trinity Church, and situated in the upper part of the 
city. It occupies the block and is surrounded by a fence 
the most massive and costly to be seen on the island. 
The Boulevard divides it into two nearly equal parts 
connected by a handsome suspension bridge. Within 
its sacred precincts most charming views of the Hudson 
River may be seen, and along its winding walks and 
terraced drives bloom the fairest flowers while from 
the branches of its old, primeval trees, wild-birds sing 
their sweetest songs. The river sleeps like a mirror at 
its feet. Some of the wealthiest and most distinguished 
citizens of New York are buried in this cemetery. The 
Woods, the Astors, the Ciscos, the Felixes, and many 
more, lie here in unostentatious, but magnificent sepul- 
ture. Probably the most famous shrine of all, is that 
of John J. Audubon, the ornithologist. His tomb is at 
the foot of the cemetery. near the beautiful river 
on whose historic banks he built his home. Born on 
the bayous of Louisiana, he early manifested a passion 
for birds. At the ace of seventeen, we find him hard 
at work in a studio at Paris. Then he is a merchant, 
but tired of drudgery, against the entreaties of his 
friends, he plunges into the woods—becomes a tramp. 
We behold him, sleeping at the feet of trees—living 
on game, which he shot himself, floating for days and 
weeks, in a frail boat, down strange, silent rivers, wan- 
dering for months and months in interminable forests 
sketching the feathered tribes with the fidelity of an 
artist and the energy of an enthusiast, till after years of 
hardship and danger, he suddenly appears in the 
Capitals of Europe a half wild man, with that im- 
mortal portfolio under his arm, which Cuvier pro- 
nounced, ‘‘the most gigantic and the most magnificent 
monument that had ever been erected to nature.” 
Could there be a more fitting resting-place for such a 
grand and romantic genius ?—Scholar’s Companion. 

ath . 





A YOUNG man in love is not necessarily a mathe- 
matician, but he isnearly always a sighfor her. If 
you can’t cipher this out we sigh for you. 





HorsForp’s AciD PHOSPHATE affords nourishment 





to the Cerebral and Nervous systems, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF NATURAL 
PurLosopxy, for the use of high schools 
and academies, edited from Ganot’s 
Popular Physics, by Wm. G. Peck, 
LL.D., revised (1881) by Levi 8S. Bur- 
bank, A.M., and James I. Hanson, 
A.M. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

In 1860 Prof. Peck prepared an Amer- 
ican edition of Mr. Ganot’s elementary 
work on Physics. This has had seve- 
ral years of great popularity; the pub- 
lishers have lately thought it advisable 
to have this important book brought 
thoroughly up to the times, and en- 
gaged Prof. Burbank, late principal of 
Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass., for 
the purpose. The death of this accom- 
plished educator took place before he 
had completed his work, and it was 
then taken in hand by Prof. Hanson, 
who was familiar with his plans and 
has ably and satisfactorily brought the 
work to completion. 

The essential characteristics and 
general plan of the book have so far as 
possible been retained, but at thesame 
time many parts have been entirely 
rewritten, much new matter added, a 
large number of new cuts introduced, 
and the whole treatise thoroughly re- 
vised and brought into harmony with 
the present advanced stage of scientific 
discovery. 

Among the new features designed to 
aid in teaching the subject-matter, are 
the summaries of topics, which, it is 
thought, will be found very convenient 
in short reviews. 

As many teachers prefer to prepare 
their own questions on the text, and 
many do not have time to spend in the 
solution of problems, it has nbeen deemed 
expedient to insert both the review 
questions and problems at the end of 
the volume, to be used or not at the 
discretion of the instructor. 





Goop MorRALS AND GENTLE MANNERS, 
for schools and families, by Alex. Mc- 
Gow. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 

The author believes that children 
may be trained up in the way they 
shovld go; he believes that this train- 
ing implies discipline, and that moral 
instruction should be given regularly, 
systematically and practically as in- 
struction in the departments of science. 
That our schools should be places of 
true refinement and culture is a propo- 
sition all will admit, but they too often 
are not, and this results from the in- 
attention of the teacher. The author has 
made a volume that will be of real help 
to all who desire to cultivate the moral 
feeling. The subjects of habits, duties, 
hatred, courage, veracity, temperance, 
obedience, and humanity are well dis- 
cussed. Besides these, cleanliness, 
dress, conversation, behavior, etc., are 
treated of in a clear and pleasing man- 
ner. The teacher will derive many 
valuable hints from this book. 


THe Steps OF BOOK-KEEPING FOR 
TEACHERS AND LEARNERS. Single and 
Double Entry. By H. W. Elisworth. 
New York: Taintor Bros., Merrill & 
Co. 

This is an excellent treatise. The 
author is a most earnest teacher and 
has been successful in preparing works 
that have done good service in the 
schools. This volume goes over the 
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siz steps: (1) Making the entries, (2) 
journalizing them, (3) posting them, (4) 
making the trial balance, (5) balancing 
the accounts, (6) making the balance 








attracted much attention. It is full 
of the noblest sentiments and is prop- 


erly termed ‘‘a honest book of noble 
living.” 


The influence that women 






well planned for the school-room. 


CLASSES IN EryMoLoay. By 8S. L. Halde- 
man. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 

The able author of this little book has 
lately died. He was a live teacher; 
though a man of large learning, hold- 
ing a professorship in the University 
of Penn., yet he attended the meetings 
of the Penn. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. This may sound singular, but 
look around and find another, if you 
can. The book is a small one, but is 
filled with examples of the building up 
of words on a stem; examples ped-al, 
ped-ate, bi-bed, centi-ped, ped-unele, 
pedi-cel, petiole, pedestal, pedestrian, 
etc. It will be found very serviceable 
to the teacher. 

LIFE AND HER CHILDREN, Glimpses 
of animal life from the Ameba to the In- 
sects, by Arabella B. Buckley. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The author is a pleasing, instructive 
and vigorious writer. Her main object 
is to acquaint young people with the 
structure and habits of the lower forms 
of life. It has over 100 illustration. 
The twelve chapters contain a great 
mass of most valuable information for 
one who desires to penetrate the secrets 
of animal life. Thus we have how 
sponges live, the lasso-throwers of the 
ponds and ocean, how star fish walk, 
ete. Very few are aware how full of 
life this world is, and the children of 
the schools should be taught, (not out 
of a text-book,) but by a loving teacher, 
the wonderful things that exist on the 
trees, in the earth and air. 


A MANUAL OF FREE GYMNASTICS and 
Dumbell Exercises, for the school- 
room and parlor, by H. Smart. Cin 
cinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

This little volume contains much 
valuable and practical information 
concerning Gymnastics. The exercis- 
es are adapted to every-day use in the 
school-room or parlor. The tendency 
of free gymnastics is to develop the 
muscles, enlarge the chest, and invig- 
orate the body. It is also an aid in 
the discipline of the school. 


Man’s ORIGIN AND Destiny, sketched 


ences, by J. P. Lesley. Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street. 


short. He makes them plain by many 
illustrations. The volume issmall and 


Woop-BuUILDING FOR THE USE OF 


from the platform of the physical sci- 


may exert is too enormous for compu- 
tation; the influence they do exert is 
small, because they care but little. 
When a woman is so indifferent that 
she passes a steam-engine daily for ten 
years (as one intelligent woman con- 
fessed she did) without ever investi- 
gating the mode by which it developed 
and employed power, there is room for 
great effort. Mrs. Cobbe deserves the 
thanks of mankind if not of woman- 
kind for her book. 

Tae WaHittTieR BirTHDAy-Book, ar- 
ranged by Elizabeth S. Owen. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is another of those charming 
volumes, published by this firm, and 
entitles them to much praise. The 
days of the year are given in one 
page and on the other are appropriate 
verses selected from the noble Ameri- 
can poet. One marked feature is the 
noting of the birthdays of many whom 
the world are apt to forget; Lucretia 
Mott, Owen Lovejoy, Anthony Benezet, 
and many such characters have a 
place. Thisis well. The book is of 
course handsomely printed. 

SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLO, by Henry 
N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

This is another of the ‘Annotated 
English Classics,” published by this 
firm. The notes are on each page and 
are of the most helpful character. As 
we have said, Mr. Hudson is the man, 
of all men, to edit Shakespeare. 

MAGAZINES. 

Potter’s Monthly for December will 
be an unusually strong and interesting 
number; the publishers announcing 
as among the leading articles to ap- 
pear, one descriptive of the “Old 
North Church,” Boston, handsomely 
illustrated from the sketches by the 
artists, Mayer Brothers. Alsoa well- 
written and timely paper entitled ‘“‘The 
State and the Railway,” by Prof. James 
Clement Ambrose, in which the writer 
thoroughly reviews the question of 
railway legislation and State control 
of corporations. None the less inter- 
esting will be paper III. of ‘Experi 
ences with Modern Ghosts,” in which 
the writer will continue his graphic 
details of an investigation into the 
mysteries of spiritualism. An excel- 
lent biographical sketch of the late 
Dr. Holland, editor of ‘“‘The Century 
Magazine,” accompanied with an ex- 
cellent portrait of the doctor, is also 
promised from the pen of one of 


The sixteen lectures in this volume 
were delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute. An enumeration of the title 
of the lectures will show the broad and 
interesting ground covered by the au- 
thor: 1. The Classification of the Sci- 
ences. 2. The genius of the physical 
sciences, ancient and modern. 3. The 
geological antiquity of man. 4. The 
dignity of mankind. 5. The unity of 
mankind. 6. The early social life of 
man. 7. Language as atest of race. 8. 
The growth of architecture. 9. The 
growth of the alphabet. 10. The phy- 
sical destiny of the race. 11. The so- 
cial destiny of the race. 

Tue Duties oF Women, by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 
141 Franklin street. 

This volume contains the lectures 
delivered by Mrs. Cobbe in London 
during the winter of 1880-81 and which 








America’s most talented and best- 
known writers. 


NOTES. 
In Boston a wise step has been taken 


to make their youth acquainted with 
their early colonial history. 


A committee of ladies and gentlemen 


have established four ‘‘ Old South Priz- 
es,” two of $40 and two of $25 each, for 
the best and second best essays written 
by such young persons on these two 


subjects: 1. What was the policy of 
the early colonists of Massachusetts 
towards Quakers and others whom 
they regarded as intruders? Wasthis 
policy in any respect objectionable, 
and, if so, what excusescan be offered 
for it? 2. Why did the American col- 
onies separate from the mother coun- 
try? Did the early settlers look for- 
ward to any such separation, and if 
not, how and when did the wish for it 











grow up? Whatwas the differen, 
between the form of'government which 
they finally adopted and that unde 
which they had before been living; 
The essays must be sent in betweq, 
October 1 and December 1. 
KeE.ioge’s “School Management,” 
new work published by E. L. Kellogg ¢ 






























Co., New York, is one of the most interes. 

ing books on the subject of teaching tha fijours a 
we have ever been privileged to read. Thelihe you! 
author is a teacher of many years’ experi-fier, The 
ence, and has given the subject of schodfiours a 
management careful study. His bockipen are 
should be read by every young teacher, bu 


It will save him the mortification of falling 
into many mistakes. The price is only 
seventy five cents, but the book § 
worth as many dollars to any perso 
engaged in teaching. We are not paid for 
this notice. We have written it becaus 
of the merits of the book, and hope that 

each subscriber to the Co-Worker wil ' 
secure a copy.—From the Teacher's (>- 
Worker. 


‘_—_ ee 


THE proposed abolition of the even. 


ing schools in Boston has caused a 1 ag 
good deal of discussion there. Wendel] Char 


Phillips said that we have added to thei 
old fashioned system a great many orm 












































namental and unnecessary branches, S 
|and, he added, if there is to be am Po 


duction or retrenchment in any quar- 
ter it should be on the outskirts rather 
than in the centre of the system 

The ballot-box and education are twin fy 

and to no young man who is desirow—" 
of bettering his condition in life, no 
matter how humble, should the door 
of the public schools, day or evening 
be closed. The original idea of thm 
common school was to make good, in- 
telligent, law-abiding citizens, and it 
was the opinion of the speaker that 
seventy years ago the common schookiy 
of the country were better than tho 
of the present day. When a boya 
girl is sent out of the public school te 
day, he orshe can do nothing that any 
one is authorized to pay a dollar for; 
the old system fitted a boy to earn his 
living. Mr. Hale suggested that if 
there must be a curtailing it would 
better to close the day schools earlier 
and before the hot webther. He ob. 
served that one objection made to the, 

evening school is that taxes cannot 
laid for the education of adults, and he 
added that it was a peculiar fact that 
his objection was never raised when 4 
person of more than the legal schcd 
age wished to attend an evening drav- 
ing class or to attend the day high 
school. But the objection 1s raise 
immediately when boys who are obliged 
to earn their living ask to be taught] 
bookkeeping in the evening. 


LITTLE fishes get into trouble whe 
they play hooky. They should never 
run away from their school. 

ProFessor of English Grammar:— 
“ Now, then, what is the gender (ff 
egg?” Student: “ Please, sir, you 
can’t tell until it is hatched.” 

A college student, in rendering “ 
his father an account of his term ef 
penses, inserted: “‘ To charity, thirty 
dollars.” His father wrote back: "| 
fear charity covers a multitude 
sins ” 

An Albany schoolboy believing fu 
free translations, translated dux fe # 
ina facti: the fact is woman i ® 
duck. 












Burer’s Analogy- Prof. ; “ Mr. -§sm 
‘* Not prepared,” im y 
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SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 

The boy who attends public school in 
gland, studies about five hours a 
y. He has plenty of time for ball 
marbles, unless the circumstances 
» such that he must work after 
school hours. In Germany, the chil- 
mnare obliged to devote about eight 
murs a day to their books In France 
» young folks are worked still hard- 
. The average in France is eleven 
urs a day. Of course the small chil- 
mare not expevted to study that 
mg, but boys of fourteen are kept 
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A FUGITIVE KING. 
On May 29th of each year bands of 
nglish children go about with a sprig 
f oak in their caps or button-holes, 
nd holding a nettle in their right hand 






A a hey cry, ‘Show your oak! Show your 
* “"Hiak! Should the person thus hailed 

ave no oak leaves about him, he— 
will cording to the rules of the game— 
ed a pricked with the nettle. 









This is to celebrate the coming 
bf Charles II., after a long exile, to the 
hrone of England on May 29th, 1649. 
his Prince Charles was the hero 
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many adventures. He had to 
ide himself time and time again 
pall sorts of places from his enemies, 
un glish men, who had beheaded his 
ather, Charles L., and‘now wished to 
pture him. The Scotch fought for 
harles, but were badly defeated.in the 
ttle of Worcester, September 3, 1651, 
hen Charles had to fly for his life. 
feescaped with about fifty or sixty 
iends, but thought it safer to separ- 
e from them and hide himself where 
pbest could. The Earl of Derby ad-| 
ised him to go to a place on the bor- 
of Staffordshire, called Bosco- 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all these -ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displ and the quent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of devel t y to can- 
cerous h th very speedily by ite use. 

It . y, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, MWeadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is 

LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
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POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


‘| them the BEST we have seen. 
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Teachers _ if 
made that the 
the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘“*T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“‘The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 





‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | 


Discount to the Trade. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


ou want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. 
Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





It 18 80 





READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

‘The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 

“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





LIST. 


Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 








K "pencsarey NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, ». C. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for the 
training of teachers begins Oct. 18th. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive tour 
lectures per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations ot Frebel's kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of story-telling and the educational 
value of play, together with object lessons and daily 
rten. Mothers receive lectures 
in the Wureery, pales ~ | 
tm 


practice in the kinderga 
o' 
ll course of eig ontha, b 


o “The Kindergarten 
aiternoons. T : fu 


erms : 
Wednesday aiternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, 8. 





LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and of theliver. 2% cents per bor. | 
a@ Sold by all 


Druggists. -¢s 
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el. There was a lonely farm-house 
here in which lived a royal farmer 
amed Pendrell. In this retired spot 
harles stayed some time, working 
imself as a woodman with Pendrell 
nd his brothers. The Prince shoulder- 
d the ax and cut faggots in the neigh- 
ring forest. On one occasion the 
idiers were so persistent in their 
march, that it was thought un-|' 
¢ for the fugitive to be seen. He 
herefore mounted a huge oak and sat 
pncealed in its branches for twenty- 
bur hours. While he was in the tree|' 
pcould see the soldiers underneath 
ho were searching for him. He even 
tard them wishing they could find 
“After Charles’ escape and restora- 
on the tree which sheltered him was 
ulled the ‘Royal Oak,’ and it long en- 
byed a great reputation in the neigh- 
orhood. 





when 
ever Ee Ee 
Some students in a Maine University 


fre scolding the janitor for remiss- 


"ff and assured him that if he did 
vouge Mend his ways he wouldjgo to the 
" #4 place. ‘‘ And what will you do 
g to fre?” said they. With a chuckle, 
ae Janitor replied, ‘‘ Wait upon stud- 


sirts its, same as I do there, I s’pose.” 
~ o[ P THE St. Louis Globe-Democrat re- 


Tue “A G 


ME” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


Requirements are : love oi children, good common Eng: 
lish education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 

ood health. Mrs. Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
Rw., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
N.W., Principals. 

















——_o—_—————_ . 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
ppp is soft and mild a —_ not tire or Fg at Dy eyes like white paper. H 
is a strong paper, being eof manilla an i » making it ; 
smooth and t to write upon. . « 
It can be furnished ~ 2 very low prices. , 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
etihte dain ve a Ay in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal oolscap, . . Bath Letter, . . .« ° 1.80 
| Congress Letter, 2.50 | Commercial Note, af iy . ¥ 50 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
bi os EXERCISE BOOKS. 
ese books are being used extensively in a great many schools and h 
recommended. TRY You will be more than saliafied. neni 
Size. Per pkge of 10, Size. of 10. 
Si8, 40 pp., - $ 50 | 6)x8, 100 pp., - - Por exe 57.06 
: renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. ohwaibeahee tenn.” ; 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
a1 Park Place, New York. 
POR Quickly and 
THE Permanently 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 





, offs that six out of eight Kansas 

h0olma’ams couldn't spell ‘‘ lucra- 

_ me” right. Vi likely. Inthe voc- 
g Bulary pe gi Pe = Me of 






In e| States there is no such word as 
trative. 

d “War's the maior jot little 

_ T-#P"anie this morning?’ ‘‘Sure, mam, | 

bye’s sick; he tumbled off wan’ 

lim wheels without a carriage to it.” - 


fem 
is 8 








P ‘anal, 


College, 1813 Broadway, Sth St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bo 
“1.” Station (stab, 1849). -Paine's uptown 





















Des Moines, Cola 
tbat ae 


; and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 











i goeqeaie as a | 

Asthma andi repepets rk sent cure 

eh te bee, ot re, Oy ear of it: f+ 

the fret sodicina te le come thal hag loosened ¥. 

Sierras 

ener hs ia. 

BIG OFFER. ee Selections for he 
Igtest Songs, {or ib conta, pout pala twolor 
A J.L. PATTER & O0.,9 Barclay st. N.Y 
TTT idiress "PO ViCKERY Anguts, /Mo. 





WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY 











—THE— 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 


‘QUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE— 3 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best vemte between Chicago andall 
oints in 
Northern Ill note, lows, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Ne a, California, Uregeon, Arizona, Utah, 
Cele » Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SI0UZ CITY, 

Weer sios, 
or Tene erent, Mecashan te mcaregrr, 


ona. r Owatonna, and a ints 
innesota, akota, Wisconsin asa the 


° wot, 

At Council Bluffs the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Westtrn and the U. P R'ys depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union Po s 

At Chicago. close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & prone Trunk R'ys, 
utes. 


Clese connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket nts selling you Tickets via this 
road. ne your Tickets, aod refuse to bay if seey 
do not over the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way. 

Best Trav: one you 
wil Fete by this route, AND WILL TARE 

2 Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 


Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P.& Gen'l Mang’r Chigago, 
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THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A gentleman, who is connected With 
the school-book trade, says that few 
people have a clear idea of the great 
number of books § required by the 
schools of the United States. He has 
made a careful estimate of the number 
in use, as follows: 
Anthmetic, practical and higher 1,750,000 


Arithmetic, elementary, 8,750,000 
Algebra, 500,000 
Astronomy 750,000 
Bookkeeping 500,000 
Copy-books, 15,000,000 
Composition-books 1,000,000 
Etymologies 500,000 
Geographies, 5,000,000 
Grammars, 2,000,000 
History, general, 500,000 
History, United States, 1,500,000 
Natural Philosophy, 500,000 
Readers, 5,000,000 
Spellers and Definers, 2,500,000 
eR fA ES) Pelee >. f 


A Fiyinc NewspaPer.—One of the 
curiosities of this age of wonderful 
things is that a newspaper is printed 
daily in the trains running between 
New York and San Francisco. Itisa 
small shect, but is full of telegraphic 
news, which it receives at the various 
stations during the night. Inthe East 
the paper is not appreciated quite as 
much as in the far West, where the 
passengers are unable to get city jour- 
nals. A passenger while at breakfast 
on the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains can, by this odd little paper. 
learn what occurred in the business an 
political worlds the day before. 

THe Great EasTern.—The famous 
steamship Great Eastern will be sold in 
London before the end of this year— 
that is, if a purchaser can be found. 
She is now twenty-three years old. 
Everybody now admits that she is too 
big for practical use in navigation, 
Even in the work of laying cables. 
smaller ships are better. She is called 
the ‘* marine white elephant.” It is 
likely that she will be anchored at some 
seaside resort, and, in her old age, 
turned into a hotel. 


THOUSANDS of women have been en- 
tirely cured of the most stubborn cases 
of female weakness by the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for| 
pamphlet. 


JosH BILLINGs says he wouldn’t give 
five cents to hear Bob Ingersoll on 
‘*The Mistakes of Moses,” but he would 
give $500 to hear Moses on the mistakes 
of Bob Ingersoll. 


oom, 


A LADY’S WISH. 


SINGING. 


VOCAL DEFECTS, 





UTION. 
Rooms oF wits 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 




















Normal School 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, 
as to terms, etc., inquire of 


of Freebel’s principles. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS- 


ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” — 
AND avUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Yoo! Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Haman Voice in Song,” al 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
he Sense Sem APNG, Full Course in Private, agp . a A 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal] .  ‘"°umof O Pomme = + eo 
Trainin g,” “ “ 6b * e « Bee © 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, xmaprNe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 
1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILATELPHIA. 
READING. STAMMERING. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
NEW YORK 


‘Kindergarten Teachers 


With Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes. 
7 EAST 22d STRELT, yee 


NEW YORK. 
October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars 


RAUS-BELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 


Prof. Kraus isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel School, and one of the first pro- 
pagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 
“ Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the lace. Itis to the labor® 
of this lady more than any other, perhaps, that the Se success 0! Kindergartening in America 
is due, and her pupils have accomplish: the Galaxy.” . 
_ ns Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the subject,— 

Ow 

inspires her pupils with such a standard. 
improve, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence.— 
garten Messenger. 


more than all rest.—The 


, certainly, by any one, in her 

Her ideal of a trained Kin rtem tegolaer i’ eo Meh, and dhe 
, and at the same time with so much modesty, and ardor to 
‘Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kinder- 





founded in 1858, and has made 


upils can enter atany time. Tuition 
Cie full particulars. 8. 8. PACKA 


METHODIST BUILDING, 
This is a professional school for business training, and is under the personal supervision of the 
founder and prop ietor, Mr. 8.8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated ee and 
Stratton, and is the author of pe Book-keeping series which Gears their name. The iege was 
head of this class of schools. The ioeonion is unsurpassed ; the rooms 
course of study most thorough and efficient. The rates of tuition have recently been 


805 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


in utility and public favor, and — stands ” = 
uced, and 
con- 


term of 11 weeks, $45.00. Call or send for 
D, Principal 





fm ae Pe 


The Misses Chadeayne, 


OF 518 MADISON AVENUE, 
Invite the particular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where 
number received is.sufficiently small for constant hos the 
practical instruction Langu 
by the first families, and any who visit it can 


NEW YORK, 


attenti 


on to be given to each one of the 
the Modern The n 


ages. 
be furnish excéllent 





references and letters of recommendation. 











or gentleman 
a know as to 


cular article of 
ing Co, is preparing @ compiete 


tea, etc.; to 





‘*Oh, how I do wish my skin was as 
clear and soft as yours,” said a lady to 
her friend. ‘You can easily make it | 
so,” answered the friend. ‘‘ How ?”| 
inquired the first lady. ‘‘By using! 


Hop Bitters, that makes pure rich| 
blood and blooming health. It done | 


it for me, as you observe.” 


FresH—*‘ May I have the pleastre ?” | 
Fresh—‘‘What | 
Miss S.—‘‘O, U,| 


Miss Society —‘‘ Oui.” 
does ‘we’ mean?” 





and I.” 
WHY ARE YOU BILLIOUS ? 
Because you have allowed your 
bowels to become costive, and liver 


torpid. Use Kidney-Wort to produce 
a free state of the bowels, and it will 
stimulate the liver to rose action, 
cleans the skin of its lowness, cure 
bilious headache, and cause new life 
in the blood. 


Druggiste have it, both 
dry and liquid.—Zion’s Herald.” 


°o¢-—_—___—_ 


one or 
ard any one of the 
be selected, 


reci 
of 
and all 


redit of $2.00 on the Price, 
yment for the time and trouble involved in send- 


e ipe. 


possesses, from practical 
ledge the value of some par- 
pe or mood of baking or 


HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA 


preserve frui roast 

dressi —anything that you know to 
papas ws 

are used, due credit will be 

ested to withhold the 

1 be forwarded free 


Preminm ‘arth es offered 
ow a 


LIST OF SILVERWARE PREMIUMS : miei 
One Set (6) Silver-Plated Tea-Spoons, . $2.70 
One Set (6) Silver-Plated Table-Spoons, 
: One Set (6) Silver-Plated Table-Forks, . 3.00 
‘One Set (6) Silver-Plated Table-Knives, . 3.75 
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‘SNOOdS-ATAVL GALVId-ARATIS (9) 3°98 CUED 


OL'S@® * * * * * SNOOdS-VEL GALV1d-UZATIS (9) 998 CU 
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, Books for ches 





-. Every teacher should own a number of stay; 
professional books. He needs them as mueh 
the physician and lawyer need professional wo, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have » 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 2; 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is preps, 
specially to aid them in their work! It isa» 
of educational heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really sta, 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
—o—_ 
nls Sohoms ty the eat 
v editor e SCH 
subject. Any will b: on this pon 
to enter his school with more tact, Genet 
elped to succeed verning. | 
introduction by Prof. Thomas ‘Hunte, Pan 
ofthe New York Normal College. He strong 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, gy; 
of the Winona Pu Schools, and many o 
Price 75 cents, post-pg 
De Graff’s School-Room Guide. 
Prof. De Graff 
condu: 
has 
The 
giv 
sey, 
tended to aasist 
the school-room. 
given: 
= An Introduction. a a 
- Directions, or how to teach b, 
8rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes | ieee 


its, or the ends to be attained in tead 
jects. 










ment, 
















movements, organiz 


ment. 
handsomely bound in cloth. P 
o1.00 pos This is once Se jo 
books on our an y 
large number. — 


Page's Theory and Practice of Teachis 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers. 
toudt on aid Denia P. Pose Go tee 
x e 

New York State Normial Sooo He will ste 
the symbol of natural to the end of tim 
one can own but One volume, he should ¢ 
this; it is the book to begin wi It should 
read - oo Poses. It will help ago 
teacher. and will a poo! teac>o , w 
Price $1.50 oo. 7 ' 

saree Principles and Practice 

The author was a 


of Mr. Page. H 
the President of the Re State Teachers’ 
ciation in_ 1879-80; @ popular conductor 
Teachers’ Institutes, pL pte eg in ed 
will be of real ractical Tt -- 

P ’ covers a ¢ 
ferent field from 
teacher. 


any other. It will be a great 
’ a 
to any . Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 
ehrperes by Edward Brooks, P 
Normal School, Pa., is 
olume_of merit. It is sufficient 
Mr. es isa oy teacher 
attracting atten’ actid 
guide for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1.50, p 
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unis. 2 Ques wn ~ 
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have been publ 


Calkin’s Object 
Prof. Calkins is 
Sch in N. ¥. 


may almost be 
teacher in the New York “ 


the Senses. Oultivation of the 
the Use of Words. On Pracipline 
These manuals from ks pub 
ed in ond ore Valued by the 
don They cover a field ; the 
and are not merely the 


aaa ie 
KELLOGG & Co., 
Park Place, New York 
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m - “TRADE IN{ SNAILS. 

In the Tyrol, a province of the Aus- 
trian Empire, there are gardens in 
which only snails are raised. These 
gardens are only small plats of land 
cleared of trees and covered with heaps 
of moss and pine-twigs. They are se- 
parated from each other by ditches, 
each one of which has a grating at its 
outlet to prevent the snails from craw!]- 
ing away. All the summer the Tyro- 
lese children search woods and fields 
for snails to put in the gardens, where 
the little animals remain all the winter. 
Single gardens have been known to 
turn out 40,000 snails. They are packed 
in kegs and shipped to various parts of 
the world, and are eaten as a delica- 
cy by many people. 





A POLITE man, rushing’ along the 
street the other night, struck a man 
going in the opposite direction, but 
stopped long enough to say: ‘“‘My dear 
sir, if I ran into you, I beg your par- 
don. If you ran into me don’t mention 
it.” And he tore away at redoubled 
speed. 


INSTANCES are known where ships 
have been saved in storms by empty- 
ing casks of oil among the angry waves. 
In the Gulf of Mexico, between New 
Orleans and Galveston, there is a space 
called the ‘‘ Oilharbor.” It is in the 
open gulf, but it is never disturbed, 
however high the waves may run just 
outside of its borders. Vessels sail 
into the oily water, and there safely 
ride at anchor as long as their captains 
please. It issupposed that the bottom 
of the gulf at that point contains a 
great deal of?oil, such as is found in 
the oil lands of Pennsylvania. In fact, 
some enterprising business men are 
considering whether the oil could not 
be secured in some way for commer- 
cial use. 


+o 
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ASTHMA sufferers should write to H. 
P. K. Peck & Co., New York City. 
See the advertisement headed ‘‘Asthma 
Cured” in another column. 


Tue short, pithy sayings of great 
men pass into proverbs, and the short 
nib engrossing pens of Esterbrook’s 
manufacture delight both heart and 
hand of rapid writers. 


«oe > — 





NATURE'S SLUICE-WAY. 


The kidneys are nature’s sluice-way 
to wash out the debris of our constant- 
ly changing bodies. If they do not 
work pro rly the trouble is felt every- 
where. 1. b na and aS soon as 
you see signs 0 er get a package 
of Kidney-Wort and take it faithfully. 
It will clean the sluice-way of sand, 
gravel or slime and purify the whole 
sell it, both li 4 





and and it is ually efficien 
either Kiem. —<Budepeadione. 
AN agricultural exchange offers some 


advice on “ how to tell a bad egg.” 
Didn’t read thearticle, but our advice 
would be: if you have anything im- 
portant totell a bad egg, why break it 
gently. 





or 





TRUTH AND SOBERNESS. 
What is the best famil 


medicine in 








MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIV=S 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Large! sed New 
Yor Cit and itiy 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIEs. 
Warranted, if used according to directi ns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
af 75 Vegetable Repenorans ; not a violent reme- 


If alt zon te have a oald, if ever so slight, do not fail to give 
atrial. The timely of a 2c. bottle will 
onen prove tt to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


The Wc bottle contains four times as muchas the Wc 








Purest and Best Medicine ever mave, 


A combination of He Buchu, 
and Dandelion, with all the best an 
ys roperties of all one Ditters —- thegrens 
peed s. ‘urifier, iiver Rege laser, an e 

d Restoring nt on earth 

No disease orill health. can possibiy lor long exi 
here Hop Bitters are +80 Varied and perfe 
e their operations. 

They give new life and vigor te the aged and infrm. 
To all whose cetoyments cause irregularity o: 
he bowels or urinary organs oe emarenaoes Ap 

P etizer, Tonic and mild pana op 
valuable without intoxicati 
~Y vy Bony our feeli 
e disease BP ailm ont ia, on erm 
Donte wait until you are zrh but if you Ponty Ses 
bad or miserable, use the Bitters at sues. It m 
ve your life. It has saved hun: 
will be paid for a case they will not cure o' 
Pp. not suffer nor let your friends suffer, but 
luse and arge them to use Hop Bitters. 
mr ay Hop Bitters isno vile, d 
‘ me Purcogons Best M 
des the ak ope,” 


person or bi shoul e without them. 


One ae Pap for Stomach, Liver ,— ag I 
perior toll others. Ask Drug 





Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
Sen’ for Circular. 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


Z 





New. York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 





INCORPORATED 1865. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumulated adv antages of years of 


successful operation. 
the country. 


N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only 
ate and distinct from all other Music Schools 


Music in the State, is entirely se 
which imitate its name and methods. 


The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 


Chartered Conservatory of 


The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 Pp. m., for the reception and clas- 


sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any i, terms commencin 


date of entrance. 


from 
. M. GRISWOLD, President. 
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TEACHERS” INSTITUTE. 


Devoted to the Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


16 LARGE PAGES. 


MONTHLY, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 





” As the Teacher 4s 90 is the School.” 


“ The Teacher is the Soul of the School.” 





We lay it down as a grand principle—one that cannot be controverted :— 


[33> The man or woman who is engaged in an honorable business 





should strive to know all he can about that business. _@] 





If he is engaged in educational work he should read and study upon EDUCATION. 
(= This paper is published for the specific purpose of aiding all engaged in educational 


work—whether teachers, principals, superintendents or schoo! officers. 


No one engaged in educa- 


tional work, can AFFORD to be without the valuable information it contains. 4&3 


It is a disgrace that nine out of ten undertake to go through the motions of teaching, 
superintending, or controling educationai matters and yet know absolutely nothing of the views 


and methods of leading educators. 


$$$ o- 0 — 


If you are a Teacher 





Then you should desire to be a FIRST-CLASS TEACHER. 


“As the teacher so is the 


school.” If the teacher is full of new thoughts, earnest in study, wide-awake and original, 


his school will follow his example. 


There is a vast number of poor teachers—ihey know 


but little more than their oldest pupils and they absolutely refuse to learn any more; they 


turn the same creaky old grindstone around year after year. 
they waste away the unreturning years of childhood ! 


up your business. 


Such damage their pupils— 
For the sake of your scholars, study 


~—_———_———__22-@-= 


If you area Principal or Superintendent 





IN EITHER LIQUID On DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


o] «CAND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


om we allow these es geal organs to 

become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 

humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
BA that should be expelled naturally. 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY ~ 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? P 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEY-WORT and rejoice in health. MA 
It is put up in Ande Be Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
A Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
Seat. tut thous thadenanes venilly peepage i. 
(alt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 o 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
 f (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOR, VT. 








ENE Fp eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and es- 
designed for the cure of all nerveus Dis- 

eases, General Debility, Lest Vitality, etc., 
the result of abuses and ether causes. Also tor Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 


eee onset Troubles and many other | pie. 


Petes ne ae Dus 
trated pamphlet sent free. 
, VOLTAlO BELT 00., ‘Marshall, Mich. 





You will find this journal filled to the brim with educational ideas. 
the question is, do YOU know what an educational leader should know ? 
your position we urge you to take this journal. 


You are a leader, and 
To do justice to 
To be a real leader there must be a pos- 


session of the best ideas—you must know the discussions and conclusions of other leaders ; 


you must not only read the views of Pestalozzi and Page, 


living educators. 


but the thoughts of eminent 


—~s@e- 


If you are a School Officer 





—s 





tt 5 nm 


You need the suggestions and tndormation this journal contains. 
no knowledge of the business they are chosen to manage. 

Such will find this journal an able adviser on every 
The number of school officers who subscribe for an educational journal is steadily 


whether the teaching is good or bad. 
point. 


Most school officers have 
They are unable to judge 


increasing. You should be a subscriber in order to enable you to understand your business. 
G2” You OWE IT TO THE PUBLIC TO POST YOURSELF ON EDUCATION. 4&3 This journal 


is full of matter bearing on your business. 
tional movements now going on. It is indispensable to you. 


It will give a clear view of the great educa- 
ADDRESS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





Es 
SOMETHING naw 


PRETTY STORIES 


A COMPOSITION BOOK FOR THE YOUNGEST 
CHILDREN. 
A beautiful little book of twenty four pages, with 
@ pretty picture at the head of each page for a subject. 
The best thing to teach the chiigren to write their 
thoughts easily. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 
First Series. VOL, T... se se-e- per 7) peosnce 00 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Pi., N. ¥ 
Dealer in all kinds of Schoo! Supplies. 


Pretty Stories. 


Every reader of this paper should send for a 
copy of this book. It is intended to be used in 
school for compositions. At the head of every 
page is an interesting picture about which you 
write the pretty story. Send 10 cents for a sam- 


WM. F. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York, 








THE 


SPELLING GAME, 


—OR— 


Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published; atthe same time serves 
a8 & valuable EpucATOR of both old and young, uniting 
the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
any number of persons. Price 25 cents. Postage pre- 


paid —_——— 

The Illustrated Dictionary, 
Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words, 
This book is a complete epitome of valaabie explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nanciation of each word. To introduce them, we will 
oond one Dictionary. Price 3 cents, Postage pre- 

paid. 


Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
yup wa. E.D., NEW YORE 


e will send o Spelling | w~ and ove Dic 
tionary on rreoupe of & ote. 1 . stamps taken. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


—FOR— 


School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 
—_(»} ——_- 


Teachers and School Boards will take 
notice that I am now ready to fu EVERY- 
THING needed in *chools. shall be grateful to 


teachers who will kindly send me a card if their 
school is in need of Ba np yn or - 1-5 * an 
description. I can make a special rate 

Education and Trustees wishing = furnish 
schools throughout. 

I have the best School Desk im the world, a fact 
that will not be doubted when the desk is seen. 
If the schoolhouse to be furnished is within 200 
miles of New York I will bring a desk and explain 
its merits. 

Send for a maggot circular. 


Blackboard Rubbers. 


Every school is ob! erasers. Now if 
you can do away with fthe a dust caused by the 
common rubber, and also secure an article os 
will wear twice as long as any other for the sam 
price. Do you not want it? The “CLI MAX” 
embodies all of these virtues. 

The “CLIMAX” has stood an excellent test in 
the N. Y. schools and the teachers or ae 
will use no other.” Send for a sample, price 1 
cent postpaid. 

In ordering by the dozen, please state by which 


“Goth you wish them to come. 
oth felt, perdoz. . ° ° : - 150 
Fine Piano felt, per ee toll ‘ - 200 


Reward Cards. 


I have a large line of the most beautiful Reward 
and Sunday-school Cards that are published. They 
are just the thing 7 our school. 

These cards are up in packages of ten, and 
the prices range from 5 cents to 30 cents per 
package. I havealso fine BrrTHpay and CuRISsT- 
mae CARDS, price per card from 3 cents to 25 cents 
each. 


SO 


SPENCIAL OFFER. 


I will send to those who wish samples a pack 4 
of fifteen different varieties of Reward Cards 
25 cents postpaid. I know that you will be pleased 
with them and order many more. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Plaee, N. Y. 








American Sha Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. 





The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 


Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretted. Ke- 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 


‘wot Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety* 
8. Who dees the best he cun does well; Angels dono 
more. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong 


4, Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation prevents 


Temptation, Reverse; Speak the Truth, the Whole 
Truth and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Tnou @od seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 


Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid tuem. Be iree. 7. Hard nes De the Price ot Learn 


ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. Dare to say No. 

eist Temptation, Acquire Good antes: Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9 Time ts Preci 
ous, Alwnys te On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Vaiue 


a clear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a had Book. Reverse- God biess 
our Schocl. il. There is no such word as Fail. Wher 
there isa Will there isa Way. Reverse: Never associ 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 
They render the school-room attractive, Stimulate pu 
pils to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in 
fluence. 

Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 


a Park Place, | N. YY. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and bigh literary character make it just 
the paper lor sue 


HOME AND FAMILY. 

The Suaday schoo! teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help in teachiag the International Sunday School 
Lesson. 

It is evangelica) bat not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest ot any individual. 

Subscribe tor it and induce others to do the same. 

Yearly subscripticn price, postage iucluded is only 
$2.50. Address 

liluatrated Christian Weekly, 
130 Nussau Street, New York 


PRS F Rin Tapiene s, Disioxuse, Recitations, 


spat thes tree bY ater ra Bagaak, 21 by 
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THIRD EDITION. 





School @anagement 


By Amos M. Kellogg, a. &. 


Eprror OF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
75 cts. post-paid. 


—o— 


This work takes up the most difficult of all 
school work, viz.: the government of a school, 
and is filled with original and practical ideas on 
the subject. It is invaluable to the teacher who 
desires to improve his school. It has received the 
unqualified Fan of eminent educators. It is 





a book that the teacher can practically use, and 
has no untried theories to set h to and 
bewiider the teacher. Thee call for this practical 


work has been so t that in four months we 
have sold two editions. The third edition is now 
ready. It has been carefully rev ined se and a Cm 
ter on “ ‘Schoo! Amusements ’”’ Bk, 
alone worth the price of the a, A 
and printing is first class. and the binding iby wr 
tasteful. It isa work that no teacher can affo 
to be without. 


Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Normal School, writes : 


“Mr. KELLOGG—I am so well pleased with the 
matter it contains, and with the pointed and orig- 
inal manner in which it is treat d, that I cannot 

help ad you personally = a 
you 17 givi Ja book that he ca: 


” aa wena 


to sell this invaluable work in all parts of the 
United States. Send 75 cents for sample copy and 


terms, to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of CHas. 
ALDEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


HEADQUARTERS: 60 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET AND 9% AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES, 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 








F, W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 



















BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
—_—o—— AND CLAY. 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s ——- 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co’s | 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
AND FINE COLORS, 
IN TUBES. 
Oil Sketching Papers, Kons 
aa CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Moist. a 
one Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Pani Worxs :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k Saunder:, Jr. 








Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drumv-end. 


The Blanchard 


FONRS: 2B oo 


J. Seaver Page. 











(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
4 SURE NATUBAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Circulars free on 









application. 


PREPARED DIRECTLY FROM 


Wheat, Beef, Milk. MER § 


Dr. Blanchard’s “‘ Lectures and Essays’ on Food, Price 25 cents. ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Address TH!) BLANCHARD M’F'G CO., 27 Unton Square, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard consulted fi ee, if postage is prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste irom study, care or grief. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six bottles 
for %. Sample Bottle Nc. 

The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera infantum. §2 each, or six bott.es tor $10. Sample bottle $1. 

The Beef and Milk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 
and Site 8 the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles for $10. Sample bottie $1 


he Li te F is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “‘ goneness.”” Never failing rem- 
y for the alcohol, opium and tohacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 
6 bottles for $7.50. ‘Sample bottle Tc. 











AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Famt- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families coing abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or addresa 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 2h Sts. N. Y, 


THE 


Teachers’ Provident Association}, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Officers. 


JOHN Y. CULYER, Pres. E. 0. HOVEY, Vice Pres. 
8. M. PERKINS, Treas. W. D. MYERS, Secy 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
So simple a child may anderstand its operations. Each 
member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but 
to protect and elevate the p:ofession. Femaies admit- 
ted to the $500 class without, a medical examination, 
which is expected under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this Association may be used to liqul 
date debts, meet funeral expenses, benefit wife, ch ldren 
and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment o 
one assessment of sixty cents may secure $500 for de- 
pendents. Teachersare rendered more contented and 
efficient by belonging to such a society. It from no 
other motives a 1 should join to bencfit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New 
) ork teachers insure on this ground alore. 

Become members now, to be secared against the 
perils of travel during vacation. 





Ifyou have @ tamily do not neglect your duty one 

hour. Send for application blank and circular to 

21 Park Place, Nee York. 
FOR Ley Ay Book 
Sane 4 t eX di me Ted t- 
RL method aria ti ie different stitches. 5 
‘wo ddress J. 
L Pass BPE y gat es Marcay see 


W. D. MYERS, Secretary, 
DESIGNS <>re: fer 
kinis of Needie-work, 
$66 SSR PSE REE 











a oe 


p)sreet GitiorT's 
STEEL PENS. (y 


THE FAVORITE TE NUMBERS, 203,404, 332,351,170, 
HIS OTHER STYLES : 
ym vALLD DEALERS mrrovenour me WORLD. S ~ 


Sit eaemeatien ted — 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPF GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Supplies. 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 





























Acme Paper, send tor petee ow =| a= ons (Dustiess,) per ¢ . %| Ink Well Covers, per doz......... 
Aids to Schoo! Discipline... ..... % | Dictionary, Websters: Uvabridg: Kindergarten Material, send for 
Blackbos rds. ‘ia for price iit IA Pee eee price list. 
— viders........... Hd Diplomas (sample,)............... | FORGED. 600 cposccccccstecccece 
we ureka Slating, Qo qaart........ 225 | Wlaps ........+0..-. 
— Root Bloc 138 | xerc send sor rice list. | Mottoes, 20 in a set.. 








‘orms an’ Solids (36 in a box). 43 | Numeral Frames - 

a sidibeiccosened = riting, send for price list. 
lore. fY such, per 100 

Slated Paper, 3 ft. wide per yd. .1.00 








All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest rates. 
WIILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New 


STOP ces CATR 


OME TREATMENT. NO De nee ps 
CONSULTATION. The 
Catarrh on the system can Ly -- ’ Childs 
— Treatment is the only yap means 
positive, permanent cure. Send for dis- 
Stption terms, etc. Address 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, O. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure and Tin for Churches, 


Farms, etc. 


York 








STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CU. 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices —119 Broadway, New York ; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. T! 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye or Clean ali styles of Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curteios 














" Cincinasti, 0. | B5t F20Kiaree sees 8 Ce Poel, 


Cleared or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 
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